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FOREWORD 



The North Central Regional American Educational Research Association 
special Interest group for Community/Junior College research was formed in 1971. The 
prime objective of the organizatit3n is to utilize its resourcei to Improve the general 
understanding and quality of two-year colleges through systamatiG research and related 
activities. Membership includes institutional researchers, administrators, and personnel 
from two-year institutions, four year colleges and universities, state boards and educationil 
sarvlct agencies. The group seeks to provide a forum for reporting and presenting recent 
investigative activities and proposed future directions related to the community/junior 
colleges. Its research is defined both in terms of educational and institutional research. 
More specifically, the objectives of the group are: 

• To identify the role of research in the two-year community /junior college. 

• To evaluate the current status of research in and on the two-year college 
and identify significant needs. 

• To conduct educational and institutional research relevant to the goals 
and purposes of the community /junior colleges. 

• To improve communications among those individuals and/or institutions 
interested in and/or conducting research. 

• To improve the competencies of administrators, researchers and faculty 
in the field of research and research utilization. 

• To provide research guidelines and normative data for the purpose of In- 
creasing the meaningfulness of both intraHnstitutional and interHnstitutional 
research. 

In furtherance of these objectives an annual meeting of the members is held in one of the 
membir states during the summer of each year, Conference activities include reporting and 
promoting research, electing officers and conducting activities toward objectives of the organ 
ization. It is a pleasure to report proceedings of the 1976 conference at Madison, 

Appreciation is e5<tended here to contributors, speakers and panellstSi and others whose 
efforts added to the success of the program, Special tribute is also paid to the staff of the 
Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center at Madison for assistance in hosting the Conference, 

Francis E, Hazard, PhD 
Chairman 

Kent State University 
Tuscarawas Campus 
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PROCEEDINGS OVERVIEW 

Annual Conference 

American Educational Reiearch Association 
Special Interest Group 
for 

Community/Junior College Research 

July 16, 1976 
Madison, Wisconsin 

The theme of the ennual conference was "Century IN Implications for Community/ 
Junior College Research/' This volume reports activities of the Conference which Inoluded 
presentation of twenty^one research papers, round table discussions, panels, and speakers, 
and a computer Information display system oporational at the Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center, Madison. The conference concluded vvlth a business meeting and selection of the 
"best of conference paper/' 

This volume contains the key^note address "Century III: Implications for Community 
and Junior College Research" by Dr. Andrew Korim; edited remarks of Dr, Thurston Man^ 
ning on 'The Relationship Between Accreditation and Research in the Two- Year Institutions, 
preliminary observations on ^-Establishing a Community College Office of Institutional Re- 
search/' by Dr. Alan Gross who was CQmmissioned to author a topical paper on the subject; 
and abstracts of nineteen papers acceplyd <or presentation at the 1976 annual meeting. 
Regrettably ipace did not permit printing of the full te^t of the research papers submitted 
to the conference. Names and addresses were provided however, to facilitate contact with 
the respective researchers. These are followed by minutei of the business meeting and a list 
of priorities for institutional research identified by members of the North Central Region* 
The conference was attended by siKty one individuals from leven states of the North 
Central Region. Participants were asked to complete a Conference Evaluation questionnaire. 
Response to the conference format, presentations, and activity was generally positive. The 
most popular activity was the presentation of the twenty^one research papers. The oppor- 
tunity to share research with others in the field and the relative high quality of the resiarch 
was most appreciated. 

Dr, Alfred Hecht, SIG National Chairman and Director of Research and Evaluation, at 
Morraine Valley Community College, Illinois, received '^Best of Conference Award" for his 

iv 
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paper on ''Development of Semantic Differential Instrument for Student Evaluatioo of 
Community College Counseling Conferences." Papers selected for presentation at the 
Annual AERA Meeting in New York in April 1977, included ''Corporate Tuition Reim- 
bursernent in Cuyahoga County, Ohio/' by Richiird C. Romoser; ''A Study of AdminlS'- 
trative Relationships in AHult Continuing Education Divisions and Academic Affairs 
Division in Junior^Commimity CoIIpqos/' by Dr. Charles OakliGf; "Developing and De- 
signing Student Follo'^-up Publications/' by Jan L Novak; and a paper to be presented 
at the annual Al R Meeting " A Program Review Model to Determine which Programs 
Require In-^Depth Evaluation/' by Mury K. Baratta. 

Al^ popular was the panul which dealt with the relatioruhip between Administra- 
tion and Institutional Research. Panelists wero Dan Wagner, Roland Krogstid and Francis 
Hazard. High regard win also Gxpressed for thu key-note address/^Century III: Impllca- 
tfons for Community/Junior College Research/' by Dr, Andrew Korim; and remarks by 
Dr. Thurston Manning on, "The Relationship Between Accrediatlon and Research fn the 
Two- Year Institutions:" and opportunities for discussion during a round table of questions 
and answers, and a preliminary discussion on '■Establishing a Community Office of Institu- 
tional Research/' by Dr. Alan Gross, 

Significant interest was also expresstjd in the computer inforrriation system display 
under the auspicies of Dr. Roger Lambert, which provided equipment display of Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center audio^visual employabllity skills project^ the occupational retrieval 
system career selection prngram, and the ERIC Document Retrieval Terminal 

During the course of conferenne discussion, participants were asked to rank the top five 
research priorities for community junior colleges from some 40 topics identifitd earlier by 
the membership. The top priority \nb% program e^^aluation followed by evaluation and im- 
provement of instruction, placement, student outcomes, coupled with community needs 
studies and follow up studies. 

The membership voted to hold the next annua! meeting in Columbus, Ohio, July 14 - 
15, 1977. Participants provided suggestions for improving membership service within the 
organization. Members expressed an interest in knowing more about each other and member 
areas of specialty as might be indicated on the membership roster. Dissemination of research 
announcements and establishment of an instrument pool were also suggested* Items whifch 
members desire in the periodic AERA/SIG Newsletter include "Innovative Research Techniques,' 
research articles, funding sources and grant deadlines, position openings, professional activities 
of members, and conference information. 
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Introduction 

As our nation enters its third century^ prophecy is fashion- 
able. The literature abounds with views on what the future has 
in Btore for us. Some prophets look for cause-effect type relation-- 
ships and^ when found, these relationships serve as the basis for 
Btaternents about the future* Some predictions are based on man 
generated cyclical patterns^ such as those related to the multiplier 
effect and acceleration principle which economists have perfected . 
Others have developed refined mathematical models to give the air 
of preciseiness to their* predictions. The study of historical 
trends in search of a basis for prediction has occupied many 
scholars. Some analyze the present and hypothesize about its 
impact on the future. Some prophets credit psychic phenomena. 
Others are influenced by theology. Certainly^ the art of prophecy 
is ancient as is seen in the Bible and the writings of Confucious. 

In this discussion/ the past, present economic and social 
problems and cause-'ef f ect relationships will guide my comments. 
We^ will turn a little to history in an effort to look for trends 
and indications of the magnitude of change that might be reasonable 
to expect and the character of events that could be ahead of us. 
We will speculate about the consequences of some of the current 
issues , and concerns in terms of implications for research priorities 
for community and junior colleges in .the years ahead. 
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A Brief Look at tliG Past / 

During the last century, we saw the forces of change produce 
a range of discoveries affecting manlcind and nations in ways that 
only a few people a century ago wDuld have dared imagine* In 
the last 50 years, we have witnessed appilcations of knowledge 
producing nuclear power, computer technology, agricultural chemicala 
control ©v%r birth, the polio vaccine, and television technology^'- 
^all having profound inipact on our way of life. 

To appreciate the extent of change that can occur in a century^ 
we should recall that a hundred years ago^ we were developing one 
room schools within walking distance of home. As far as higher 
education went, we had a few liberal arts colleges, largely church 
Bupported, and a few land grant colleges with an agricultural 
emphasis. 

Since than, education went through many changes. Although it 
is difficult to perform something as awesome as a nuclear reaction 
in the methodologies of teaching and learning, educators have made 
headway in this direction. We have developed competency based 
instruction, and we use behavioral objectives to guide our teaching. 
Auto^ tutorial technology and computer assisted instruction have 
had success. Computerized guidance has been big enough for IBM 
to buy the prograni and to market it nationally. Educational 
television has made it possible for the home to be a learning 
center. Cooperative education gives students practical experiences 
in work settings and in volunteer service. 

Perhaps the most significant development in higher education 
that is truely an American innovation is the comprehensive two* 
year associate degree granting coirmiunity college. The public 



junior collGcjas undGrwent internal redesign in the last 15 
years. Many transformGd themselves from liberal arts institutions 
into administratively flexible institutions offering a coinprehensiva 
array of services that stray considerably froni the lock--step 
curricula of traditional aducational institutions. The strong tie 
to comjnunity interesta and heavy dependence in most cases on local 
financing requires them to be highly responsive to social, economic 
and political institutions and to assume leadership roles in 
strengthening community life. 

The most astounding feature of the community collage is that 
it evolved from catalytic forces in Gommunities arid not as a 
result of a cominunity college act passed by Congress* The fact 
that community colleges have had to struggle to get a share of 
the Federal education pie has given them that energy and vitality ^ 
that comes from growing up as a poor cousin. 

The categorical set aside for community colleges has been an 
effective tool in the Federal grant arena, but the quest for parity— 
equality of access to Federal resources-^^continues * It should be 
noted how little Federal money is available for comniunity college 
research. 

Simultaneous with the emergence of the community college as 
an institution, a hybrid strain of education which had been evolving 
for decades / gained irnpetus and became as marketable as the Model 
T Ford was when it became known. Just as practical as the Ford 
answer to transportation, vocational education and training, 
or as post secondary students prefer to call it "occupational 
education," has become increasingly an attractive option in 
American education. For other than high school students, 
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community colleges and technical institutes became tha primary 
delivery vehicle for this popular option in most states, Todayi 
by conservative estimates^ occupationally oriented aducatlon 
accounts for 50 to 6 0 percent of thy almost four million persons 
enrolled in community colleges, junior colleges^ and technical 
institutes. This percentage is increasing annually and may be 
eKpected to continue to grow in the next decade in view of the 
interest in occupational preparation generated by the career 
education movement. 

As we look at the developments of the past, we find the in- 
sights to serve as the basis to guide our speculation about the 
future. It is apparent that many current trends will continue 
and it is certain that nmw far-reaching forces will affect eduaa* 
tion in the years ahead , 

Without doubt, major demands will be placed on community and 
junior colleges in Century Three. On the basis of what we know, 
at this point in time, among these demands will be: 

1. Serve a broad array of people, broader than today and 
with more attention to specific needs, 

2. Justify the basis for existence of the community college 
as a comprehensive I community-based insitution, 
including the efficacy of programs and services offered, 

3* Develop new organizational arrangements for providing 
community benefit. 

On the surface there appears to be nothing in these demands 

as challenging as i bring peace to the world/ or eliminate starva 

tion and disease, or develop the resources of the planets, or 

find new galaxies in the universe or find a substitute' for 
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petroleum. But the demands placed on educational rasearahers 
will test whether the title is aesarved, 

Reaching Kaw Clients - 



In looking at the first area**sarviiig a broad array of 
people^ the market for community collega services xb far from 
being fully developed* Currently, the average student age is 
about 35 in a number of community collages * In loolcing ahead, 
one point that can be made with a high degrea of conftdeno^ is 
that the comniunity collage market will continue to shift to older 
and older students and away from an identity with a given chronolQqical. 
age as the college age or with the recent high school graduate. 
In the process, the collage will neecl to develop an early warning 
system that will permit an appropriata and timely response. 

In the decade ahead ^ eormnunity colleges must give top prlo^city 
to developing a better fix on the various populations constituting 
their prospective clients* we v/ill have to be moira sophisticated 
about the needs of the numerous categories of leading disabilltias , 
gradations of econornic deprivation, and impact of sociological 
considerations whether ethnic^ sex^ or age derived. The days of 
looking at the interests of lOth, 11th and 12th gieadara to detarmine 
what is expected to come out of the pipeline are diiappearing # 
The structure of needs is much more complex. Almoit one^fourth 
of the high school students do not complete high school* Therefore i 
an interface must be fstablished with the conglomeration of adults 
in need of community college services such as the poorly educatid 
adult, the unemployed college graduate^ the technologically dleplaetd 
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professional, and those forced out of productive roles by performance 
Btaiidards, retirGmGnt policies, and legialarted raquitenieiita as- 
sociated with environmental protection and occipatianal safety • 
The needs are varied and educational programs will necessarily take 
new form. 

The entry-e^it--reentry process will need to be studied and 
improved to facilitate the changing marketi Emphasis must bm 
placed on improving access to services by persons of post*^ 
secondary age. To improve the quality of educational services i 
instruction must become more and more individualized and packaged / 
to fit the needs and availability of students and not the oon* 
venienca of the faculty or the institution. 

Credit for life experience will be a conunon praotiee in the 
not too distant future, in my opinion. Equivalency measures may 
be expected to become quite intricate to encompass the galaxy 
of external learning that goes on in the normal prooesa of workr 
community service, and life generally. 

Linkages with the place of work^ in particular, better oonununi*- 
cation with personnel managers of corporations, with officials of 
labor unions , and with other principals in the labor market ^ will 
become more and more pronounced because of the growing expacta*- 
tion that education should be related to the world of work and that 
education should lead to a contributing role in the economic arena • 
*Ihe career education focus is more than a momentary fadi It is 
highly probable that the education work theme will accelerate in the 
years ahead. Through such linkages, the imperfections in fore- 
oasting demand* in local labor markets will tend to be reduced ^ 
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the transition of persons from education to work will be enhanced i 
the retraining and upgrading of the workforce will be refined, 
and community resources will be more effectively utilizad* 

Justification of Com prehensiv^ei Commu nity Based Character 

In the years ahead^ qommunity colleges will be under pressure 
to justify their existence as comprehensive, cormnunity-based 
institutions^ including the efficacy of the progranis and services 
offered. 4^ In the past decades , especially in the 1950'o and SO's, 
educators had a free ^and in the operation of their institutions , 
Uncontrolled expansion was the rule. Community colleges benefitted 
from this mood. 

The future will require much more preciseness in measuring 
the need for and impact of comprehensive educational services 
than has been the case in the past. The public will want to know 
the benefit being derived. Cost benefit ratios will need to be 
refined. Chief executive officers must be prepared to justify 
the budget in terms of increments of outcome derived from increments 
of expenditure. 

Community leaders will require us to he explicit about the 
impact of what we do on individuals^ social problems, community 
vitalityi and on the productivity of local employers and the 
economy generally. We will need to show the impact of our services 
on the student in terms of adequacy of preparation for a productive 
role in the community^ ability to retain a job^ and ability 
to advance. 
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in the past^ it has been appropriate to talk of enroliments 
as the indicator of success in serving coiTununity needs* Bow often 
have you haard a president noast of an increase in enrollinentB 
without much information on the coniposition of that increase 
or other details? Only a few institutions, maintain longitudinal 
data systems. Contrary to past practices^ the future will reguira 
a president to discuss intelligently characteristics of the enrpll* 
ments, retention of clients^ what is happening to the students 
after they exit^ and who returns for additional services, amongf 
other aspects of the clients beina served. Such inforniatlon in 
sufficient detail and properly analyzed is a fundamantal tool 
in the budgetary process^ in forward planning^ and in answering 
questions of the board of trustees and local and national politiaiana 
and community interest groups^ as well as in collective bargaining 
with teachers unions. 

Although the associate degree is a key descriptor of coiwtiunity 
and junior colleges^ only a few studies deal with the matter of its 
acceptance by employers as a measure of educational attainment, 
the earning power of associate degree graduates relative to 
baccalaureate degree graduates, and the convertibility of as-* 
sociate degree credits to other degrees. Unless such information 
is developed/ the credibility of the associate degree will continue 
to be challenged, We need some longitudinal studies on these 
matters* • * ' 

As we look at curriculum needs, the research direGtor will 
have a strategic role to play in building the case for starting 
up new programs or redesigning existing ones. Many factors will 
affect our curricula. 

EKLC 
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Some of the factors that we must observe closaly and interpret 

for the demands that they will represent include i 

1* Sociological factors such as changes in the role of the 

family^ growth of urban institutions^ and increased mobility 
of persons will need to be assessed for training and educa* 
tion implications. From such developments, new occupations 
will emerge, 

2, Population trends in our communities will have profound 

Impact on decisions. Such dimensions of population trends 
as changes in the median age^ life expectancy, birth rateS; 
and in population density centers must be studied and 
interpreted. 

3* Contemporary problems associated with waste disposal, 

contamination of the atmosphere and other environmentally 
based concerns may be expected to become aggravated* 
As regulatory agencies are created and expanded and as 
control measures are developed^ technical and science " * 

education programs will necessarily require modification. 
Based on prior experience, it is not likely that a surge 
of new occupations will take place. EKisting occupations 
will absorb many of the environniental control functions. 

4- Major shifts may be expected to occur in our economy due 
to the growing awareness of energy shortages. The search 
for alternative sources of energy will activate dormant 
technologies and lead to new technologies, which will 
place demands on curricula that influence public opinion 
and develop technical personnel. For instance, energy- 
using technologies will be deemphasized and labor-fusing 
technologies will be emphasized* Labor^using techniques 
will return in selected industries, such as construction, 
not only conserving energy but also reducing the level 
of unemployment which plagues our nation today* 

5p Extraordinary ventures will take place in the decades 
ahead f which educators must be prepared to assess for 
educational purposes. For instance, space discoveries 
may be expected to produce extensive explorations leading 
to resource extraction from other planets, interplanetary 
industrial development, and new technologies for economic 
a ctivity in low gravity environments and other non-Earth 
environments. Further, deep penetration of the Earth 
and other planets for geological knowledge, eHpanded 
utilization of the oceans and the Earth's atmosphere will 
occupy scientists and will place technological demands 
on our industrial enterprises, which in turn will activate 
programmatic changes in our educational institutions, 

17 
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6, National efforts will be intensified to reverse the 
decline in the productivity o£ our manufacturing, 
transportation^ and distribatlDn systems and in the 
delivery of professional serviaes. As a result, we 
should expect to see new forms of interface of the 
consumer with outlets of services and goods* It 
should be noted that in the last half century the 
consumer became farther and farther away from the 
farnier# physicians quit making housecalls^ and shopping 
centers with self-service shopping have developed. 
There is no reason to believe, in my opinion, that we 
will not see more changes in these systems hopefully 
increasing the productivity of the aysteitis* Although 
professional organizations may be expected to resist 
use of paraprof essionals and technicians, and restruc'- 
turlng of the service delivery systems^ there is 
evidence that archaic and costly approaches are breaking 
down, 

7. Local governments will become increasingly diversified 
and tax payers will voice demands for efficiency in 
g'overnment. As a result, a revaniped approach to civil 
service, public employment practlcea, and the training 
and retraining of personnel will be reguired. The 
dependence of local governmenti upon community colleges 
for a range of new services will continue to grow. 

By no means is it suggested that the design of new curricula 

will necessarily be the educator's response to all of this* In 

fact, it may mean that revisions will be the answr with components 

added on and new options developed within existing programs. In 

other cases, the infusion of content may be all that would be 

necessary. In any case, the forces of change, as summarized 

above, must be tracked with precision by community college 

researchers. 

As important as developing a data base for new curricula is 
developing a data base to guide phasing down or phasing out of 
present educational programs that produce low community benefit 
and in turn to guide the reallocation of faculty and resources to 
new uses. Education as a system has, in my opinion, lacked 
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adequate signaling mechanisms (management systems, if you wish) 

to maximize the use of resources without depriving services • 

Researchers should monitor closely the following trends that 

will affect design of curricula^ 

1* the need to recycle technical skills on an accelerated 
basis due to the knowledge explosion a'nd structural 
changes in the economy; 

2. the synthesis of disciplines as is evidenced by the 
diimands for bio-^medical , psycho-^engineering , and socio*' 
architectural tachnologies; 

3, the tendency to vertically stretch out the manpower 
hiararchy producing discrete gradations of speciali- 
zation from the technical specialist to the professional 
generalist * 

Researchers will be expected to have at their command data pertaining 
to these trends. 

Additionally ^ there is a growing emphasis on job or task 
analysis as a basis for developing modules of instruction in 
curricula. Research offices in community colleges should be 
knowledgeable about these methodologies. The future will not 
permit us to build or revise lurricula on the basis of subjec-- 
tive judgments of the content of a curriculum. 

Structural Changes Are Imminent 

With emphasis on increasing the conmiunity benefit derived 
from community colleges/ the structure of community colleges 
may be eKpected to change and new organisational forme for 
mobilizing resources and delivering that benefit will most likely 
emerge in the future. These developments will come about through 
the formation bf new alliances* Already we findi consortia 
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arrangements combining the capabilities of governmentai agencies, 
neighboring educational institutions, volanteer organizations^ 
and proprietary interests with thoae of the community college, 
Contractural arrangements are being developed with these entitles 
to address community needs with GOllective strength* Arrangements 
with neighboring educational institutions are beGoming common 
practices to serve unserved needs ^ reduce possibilities of 
duplication, enhance articulation, and avoid the need for construe-* 
tion of new facilities. 

Today, we can find new community college districts that 
plan to have no faculty and no campuses but are contracting with 
several existing institutions (public, proprietary, liberal arts, 
non-profit, vocational) to provide students with a comprehenslva 
array of services, Teacfiers would be employed only if services 
were not available from existing institutions. In my opinion , 
these arrangements will grow. Major problems associated with 
control of curriculum, the rate at which services should be 
purchased, legal complexities, and evaluation will require new 
staffing patterns and will undoubtedly giva new responsibilitiaa 
to the researcher. 

Local master plans, in the future, will place more and more 
emphasis on the utilisation of the resources of business and 
industry and community agencies as cost-^saving and quality-* 
improvement measures. Rather than duplicate resources in the 
community, colleges will expand the practice of leasing produc- 
tion facilities for inrtructional use during off hours and 
purchasing the time of technically competent supervisory 




personnel for services rendered in teaching students refined 
competencies at the work site. Such arrangements will become an 
integral part of the plans of , community college districts* 
Community agencies will increasingly serve as learning stations 
through which students provide services while receiving training* 
Someone in each college will need to design a construct that will 
synchronize the use of sKisting college resources with the 
resources of the work site, to provide data needed to deterinine 
reasonable rates of compensation for these services , and to work 
out the intricacies of administrative control. These new 
arrangements will be with manufacturing firms, financial 
institutions, labor unions, private social service agencies, and 
governmantal agencies, among others, going beyorid apprenticeship 
training and traditional cooperative education aVrangements* 

As a result of these developments, work and conimunity service 
will become inseparable from education. A new liberal arts will, 
emerge, much less esoteric than the classical liberal arts. 
Education will be structured into the total life cycle with 
educational services for older people, regardless of age, being 
as pertinent as for younger people, losing the reputation of being 
a stopping off place for people who cannot be absorbed by society* 

In another direction, more and more community colleges will 
be engaged in providing specialized training under performance 
contracts. Process evaluation will become more intricate. Cost 
schedules will need to be developed to enable the institution to 
recover its direct and indirect costs. It is amazing how 
deficient some institutions are in this regard. Recently, a 
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rather large comTmnity college reportedly did not know what. its 
overhead rate was and therefore was not including this item in 
local perforimance contracts • 

Moving on, we should not overlook the fact that a growing 
segment o£ our society views the educational systein as being in 
serious difficulty and thereby constituting one of our national 
problems no less in need of attention as the energy crisis or 
the environitiental dilema, will the delivery of fDrinal educational 
services remain a virtural monopoly of public and non-profit 
private educational institutions? Or will education be turned 
over to proprietary interests guided by economic principles of the 
market place such as are found in supply-demand analysis , pribe 
theory^ and input-output theory. We are likely, in my opinion, to 
see proprietary interests and/or their concepts entering the 
picture increasingly in the decades ahead^ Institutional research 
is already being turned over to eKtarnal or third party organi- 
sations by some cost conscious presidents* 

In turning to another thought, may I suggest that the coitmunity 
college is not likely to be a static concept retaining its present 
dimensions very long* BecauBe of its succese in assembling ^ 
resources and in responding to conimunity needs, community leaders 
will turn to it frequently. As a result, community college 
dimensions will be broadenad to the ©k tent that the comi^unity 
college will become a community resource agency* In this capacity^ 
education and training will continue to be important functionH, 
but comnunity planning and development^ industrial revitali^ation , 
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and human and. social services, among other professional and techni- 
cal functions will be synthesized into the mission of the comimunity 
college. This phenomenon will be persistent particularly in 
suburban and rural connnunities where the functions are poorly 
performed or go unperformed. The trend will be most pronounced 
in^- thoseu.Gases where the conmunity college is locally financed^ 
locally controlled^ responsive ■ to community problems, and the 
training and education programs are service-centered^ as described 
above. Community colleges that will be unwilling, unprepared^ or 
incapable to respond will lose their favored positions in their 
communities . .... 

Summary 

The third century without doubt will produce new demands on 
community colleges. The cumulative effect of the demands will be 
that the researcher will be called upon to stray quite a bit from 
what is known as institutional research into what might be called 
community research^ The extension of the community collegs out 
into the community serving new clients under new kinds of 
arrangements and performing new roles will require the research 
office to develop new skills and to take on new assignments. 
Continued success of comnunity colleges to a large degree will 
be contingent upon their capacity to respond to changirig conditiona 
and to demonstrate in measurable terms their effectiveness as 
community institutions and the validity of their programs and 
services. 

To emphasize the magnitude of change that will face education 
in the next one hundred years ^ let me share a final thoughts 



Given ouir communication and engineering technologies, 1 would 
expect in the decades ahead that learning will be refined to 
such a degree that we rnay find learning technology teamed up 
with engineering technology to create a learning chamber elimin- 
ating the traditional classroom approach. Learning would be 
circuiti^ed to iuch a degree that upon signal the learning chamber 
would dump into the mind all the knowledge^ strategiee, and 
competencies needed for a given situation in a work setting or 
other environment. 

Will Century Three give us this type of a learning ohambar? 
The technological capability appears to be there, and 1 frankly 
anticipate that soniething as dramat character as a learning 

chamber will be developed by a national educational research 
laboratory in a decade or two. 

Perhaps I the concept of a learning chamber may be unrealistic f 
"and totally undesirable, but I am convinced that learning technology 
will ba modified significantly in the future and that the role of 
community colleges and educators will change drastically. The 
community college researcher will continue to be among those 
persons ishaping that future, in my opinion. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACCREDITATIOISI AND RESEARCH 
IN THE TWO--YEAR IWSTITUTIONS 



Edited Rimarki of Dn Thurston Wanning 

Director, Conrirniision on Institutions of Higher Education 
North Central Associition of Colleges and Schools 

Dr, Manning traced the purpose, role, function^ and Goncerni of the North Central Assoaiation 
common to the Interests of the AERA/SIG for Community/Junior College Research. Hi ixplalned 
that the Commission on Researah and SeryloB was associated with accriditation but not a part of 
the accriditation process. The CQrnnniiiiori was reconstituted during 1976 to a Council to elevate its 
status In anticipation of its work during the nejct deGade relative to accreditation needs of post- 
secondary institutions. He saw the current attitijde of the Commission as one of flexible policy 
toward evaluation which consists of two ilements: (1) certification to the public that the In^itution 
is what it says it Is and does what It savs it doei, and (2) that the accreditation process provides a 
vehicle and "change agent'' by which institutional improvement may occur. Therefore, a very strong 
relationship exists between institutional research and accreditation^ How does an Institution know 
whether It accomplishes its statement of purpose? Mann ing suggest that the proCBss of self ttudy pro 
vides the most important an^er to this question. It is more than a document; but to be effective, 
self examination should come about internally as a continuous process, not a spasmodiG activity. 

After briefly tracing the histpry of the North Central Association, Manning explained the 
trend away from North Centrars earlier role of defining characteristics of colleges toward Its present 
concern for: (1) certification and {2) serving as a "change agent" for institutional improvement 
Htsawa direct relationship between effective institutional research and the institution's ability 
to make its own case. Institutional research can help: ( 1) to define and clarify institutional goals, 
(2) to identify mechanisms that it uses to meet its goals and objectlvis (3) to identify thi extent of 
succesi it is having toward meeting its goals (4) to suggest mechanisms and processes for evaluating 
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resource allocation ancJ adjusting goals where nncnssary to moat its Institutional noGds. If in- 
stitutional research helps accomplish these tasks, then accreditation becomes more an audit 
than an evaluation. 

IVIanning identified some specific problems observed by North Central Association to which 
institutional researchers might address thomsnlves: 

(1) Institutional goals and purposes should be stated in such a way 
that one can make an objective evaluation. 

(2) Operational goals and purposes should be stated in such a way 
that one can insure that self Improvement is built In. They 
should specifically describe what the Institution intends to 
accomplish in measurable terms 

(3) Provisions should be made for evaluation of governance patter»!S 
and mechanisms to improve, suitable to meeting goali and pur- 
poses of the institution, to promote effective Institutional change, 
and to improve quality. 

(4) Provision should be made for quantitative long-range planning and 
prospective evaluation. This is a serious problem in many Institutions, 

The question should be asked as to how the institution will look in the future^ how will 

it be better, how and why might change occur, and what are the objective measures in long 

term planning? Manning suggested that five years is as good a time frame as any for many criteria 

for quantitative planning and projection. He noted, however, that demographic data over 20 

years is good because the population of a given age is established. 



Notes by Francis Hazard 
Program Chairman 
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ESTABLISHING A COMMUNITY COLLEGE OFFICE OF INSTITUTION RESEARCH 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Alan Gross, Dimctor of Ifiiitilutioniil RGSfjarch 
Macomb County Community Coltecje, Michigan 

In 1976 Dr. Gross was commissionocl to devolop a topical paper on the above subject for the 
AERA/SIG North Central Rmjion in co snonsorship with the ERIC Clearinghouse for Community- 
Junior Colleges, One of the purposes of the discussion was to solicit suggestions and contributions 
from those attending the conference. He reviewed the literature, issues and concirns described In 
the following paper. 

In the establishment of an Office of Institutional Research, Dr. Gross emphasized the role of 
the research office in providing a mechanism to implement research findings and to impress upon 
policy makers the need to include research findings in the decision making process. His preliminary 
findings Indicate some discrepancy between what one would define as the ideal office of institU'^ 
tionai research and what m nctuality exists at the present time. Conference discussion further identN 
fied the need to determine those questions which comprise appropriate concerns for the Office of 
Institutional Research. It was also concluded that a ''key^word system" classitication taxonomy 
would be helpful to the field of institutional research. 

The topical paper will be directed toward community college presidents, directors of institu- 
tional research, university professors of higher education, and students, The paper will assess guide» 
lines for establishing a community college office of institutional research based upon a review and 
analysis of the literature. Publication is scheduled for May 1977. Suggestions and contributions 
are welcome by Dr. Gross prior to final draft revision at the end of February 1977, These may be 
addressed to his office at 16500 Hall Road, Mt Clemens, Michigan 48087. 
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A Guide to the Establishment of a 
Community College Office of Institutional Research 



I, Ideological Concerns 

An Office of Institutional Research should deal with key questions 
concerning educational demand, institutional process and educational results. 
In a staff role the Institutional Researcher should support chatige In the 
direction of the more efficient and effective management of educational 
resources • 

II. Actualities 

A. The Researcher and His Office: An Historical Perspectives a low- 
level administrator working part-time on a small budget, the Institutional 
Researcher generally achieves a moderate level of trust with line administra- 
tors. Although he generally reports to the president, his influenee on the 
institution Is usually modest. His work is generally miscellaneous In nature: 
a variety of tasks created by external demands for Information and Internal 
pressures for self-justification. There Is usually no planned program of 
institutional research, 

B, Current Research Studies Analyzed: The ERIC system has on file a 
variety of community college Institutional research studies* student profiles » 
transfer student followups, occupational curriculum followups, attrition 
profiles, program feasibility analyses and evaluations of areas of Instruction 
and student services. These studies may be presumed to be the best In the 
community college field; therefore, It Is definitely apropos to ask of them 

1) what skills are required in their preparation and how well are these skills 
employed? 2) do these studies show an awareness of the literature? 
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3) what are their purposes? their policy implications? 4) what evidence is 
there that these studies were successful in pronioting change? 

in. Discrepancy Between Ideology and Actuality: 

There is a discrepancy between the belief that institutional research 
should have a broad and penetrating role in the comfTiunity college and the 
actuality of its modest influence. Partly this Is due to the institutional 
studies themselves; they are likely to be of poor quality and ganerally lack 
firm policy recbmmendations. Obviously, quality should be improved through 
education and study. In addition, what community college institutional 
research reports need is an adequate model. This may be found In the reports 
the General Accounting Office makes to the Congress. On being given a 
Congressional mandate^ the General Accounting Office evaluates a federal 
government program. The GAO designs and carries out this evaluation in an 
objective manner. On completion ^ its report with recommendations is forwarded 
to the agency responsible for the program. If the agency disagrees with a 
recommendation, it must give good and substantial reasons for its disagree- 
ment. If it agrees, it is expected to provide plans for implementation* 

Partly the lack of influence of community college institutional research, 
however* is the resistance of institutions to change, They are in many cases 
more inclined io use institutional research to justify existing practices or 
to make a case before state legislatures, rather than to employ it to promote 
effectiveness and efficiency. The solution in this case may be to strengthen 
institutional research by raising its status in three ways: giving it a 
significant budget, raising its organizational status from the lowest adminis- 
trative level to the Dean's level, making 1t clear that institutional research 
is a serious factor in all high-level policy decisions, 
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A PROGRAM REVIIiW MODEL TO DETERMINE WHICH PROGRAMS REQUIRE 

IN-DEPTH EVALUATION 



by 



Mary Kathryne Baratta » 
Research Associate 
Moraine Valley Coramimlty College 
Palos Hills, Illinois 



Abstract 

Time and resources available at MVCG do not permit an annual in-^dapth 
evaluation of all asaociate or certificate programs offered* A Progrimi 
Review Model was developed in order to determine which programi should be 
subjected to an in-depth analysis • The model meets the following objec- 
tives: (1) To provide a rational basis for program comparlsonii (2) To 
allow for comparisong across prograins; (5) To take into account the Im- 
portance attached to each evaluative criterion and (4) To objectively 
rank progrms by need for evaluation* 

Four evaluative criteria were selected for input into the model at 
MVCC: placement j cost, attraction and retention. An eKample of the re- 
sults of input into the model is presented, 
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Inserviee education is an important constituent of teachar education pro- 
grams* However, before these programs can be established, the felt netds of 
teachers must be considered * Inserviee education has been defined as a pro** 
cedure for improvement of instruction in schools and for increasing competence 
and professional growth of tencher personnel during their service in schooli. 
In developing this study, the objectives were: 

1* Determine the expressed educational needs of Wisconsin teachers 

of home economics related areas in relation to inserviee education* 
2* Determine the most desirable types of inserviee education programs 

of home economics related areas, 
3. Determine the most desirable conceptual areas to be included in 
inserviee education programs for teachers of home economics re^ 
lated areas* 

4* Interpret data to determine if needs of teachers of home economics 
related areas are affected by educational background, teaching 
eKperlenco, and iielected personal characteristics* 

5. Provide the findings to institutions responsible for planning 
inserviee education programs for teachers of home economics 
related areas. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK: 

Research studies have Indicated a definite need for continuing education 
for teachers. Chesin and Walsh described inserviee education as a procedure 

9^. -1- 
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or ImproveinonC of lnHtriini.ion In schools and fdr Incrciising Gompetence and 
profcsaiannl grnwth oT (nichlnf; porfionnnl ciuring their .service in school.^, 
i^wrcncn (^) bfllluvrH innHrvicc prof;raniR ara major mcnns for bringing inetructioni 
content, nml muiliocln up to dato* According to Dale inservice education 
rttqulrcs ro-thinking In order to meet the needs of the teacher, and these programs 
should be worthwhile, "ProgrnmminK Cor Inservice Srowth'^ by Ogletree and 
EdmDnds^^* p,288) qyoted Stodrlard aB saying: 

■%t should be emphaatzrC that progreBs is made in bringing together 
theory and practice, or the science of knowledge eind its application, 
only through a. continuous program of growth in service*" 
Johnson states that teacher needs must be a Btdrting point in developing 
Inservcie courseB that willassiBt them in solving their problems in the claae- 
room^^^t A study of Rader^^^ found that beginning teachers as well as eKper- 
lenced teachers need both preservice and insGrvicc educational programs. 
Honahan and believe that whomever is responsible for planning and 

developini; inBervice ediicrntion programs should conduct research to determine 
the goals, activities, and content needed by the teachers. Another publication 
by Hughes^ Crabtree, and Osborn^^) stntes that inservice education programs 
will be more effectively promoted and Initiated if an assessment is made of 
attitudes and needs for inservice education as identified by the teachers. 
Thuii, recent literature points out a definite need for inservice education and 
assessment of teacher interests and needs pb part of the program planning. 
In developing this study, the following assumptions were made, 

1, A need exists for inservice education programs, 

2, Inservice education can benefit the quality of instruction In 
schools , 

3. All professinnal people can grow and develop In professional 
competence, 

4. Teacher interests and needs are a necessary part of effectiva 
planning and development of inservice education programs* 

METHOD ^ DATA SCURCli 

A questionnaire survey procedure was used^ and the population was Wisconsin 
secondarv and post--seGondary, technical, *ind adult education teachers In home 
aconomlcs and related areas , including occupational programs. Data was analyEed 
using percentages and means. 

The data analyzed represent 87 per cent of the population of secondary home 
economics teachers in Wisconsin ^ as well as an estimated 55 per cent of the 
post^-secondary and adult teachers who were contacted, 

RESULTS : 

The results include reporting of data related to types of Inservice education 
programs, conceptual areas and professional conceTns identified by the teachers as 
well as demu--graphic data describing the professional background and educational 
level of the teochera. Also assessed ware teacher attitudes toward inservice 
education* 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE: 

The findings have implications for planning inservice education programs 
for teachers of home economics throughout the state* Agencies In the state who 
will be using the findings are the local administrators, school boards and 
teachers as well as home economics teacher educators throughout the state* The 
data were presented by specific geographic areas of the state so programs may 
be planned to fit specific needs that wiire identified* The conclusions 
contain recormnendations for inservice education programs as related to expressed 
needs and interests in subject matter areas and types of inservice education pro-= 
grams, as well as suggestions for Implementation of effective inservice educa- 
tional programs. The methodology of this study Is applicable to assessing 
teacher Inservice needs regardless of subject matter area. 
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Insarvice education is an important constituent of teachsr tducation 
programs. Before these programs can be established, the lelt needs of 
teachers must be considered* 

The design of chis study focused on determining the eKpressed in^ 
service needs of Wisconsin secondary and post-secondary Vocational , 
Technical and Adult Education teachers of home economics related areas. 

Results included data related to preferred types of ineervlce programs ^ 
conceptual areas as well as teacher attitudes toward inservice, for use in 
planning inservice programs for teachers of home economics related arsas. 
The methodology of this study is applicable to assessing teacher inservice 
needs regardless of subject matter area* 
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University of Wisconsln-'Madlson 
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Integrating the Handicapped Student Into Regular Classes: 
C^n the Educational Researcher Help? 

The process of integrating students with handicaps into regular prograias 
is not a unitary phenomenon. It consists of at least four aspects ^ 
a) temporal, b) physical, c) social-eraotionals and d) instructional. Each 
aspect has unique benefits and potential probletn areas. The Integration 
process Itself implies a policy change which entails a shift from the 
group to the individual as the basi~ unit around whom education is planned, 
organised* and conducted* 

The problems and opportunities evolving from this integration process can 
be expected to have a significant Impact on education at the post^aecondary 
level for some time to come, because 10-^12 percent of all people currently 
aged 5^18 have a physical, emotional, or intellectual handicap. As the 
educational opportunities for these people Increase at the primary and 
secondary levels, it is logical to assume that their expectations for 
educational opportunities at the post-secondary level would also increase. 

In the areas of adult education * the unmet needs of handicapped people 
are staggering* F©r instflne/e, the lafeov* departsient estimates that 57 per*- 
cent of this nation^s IS million handicapped people, are^ NOT employed and 
the majority of the rest are underemployed* If post-^secondary institutions 
are conmiltted to serving all who can benefit from their servi©es, then these 
institutions should address themselves to the educational needs of the 
nation's handicapped people* 

The researcher in a post^-aecondary setting has an opportunity to make a 
significant contribution to the successful integration of handicapped 
people into regular programs* The researcher can assist in determining 
the most efficient and effective strategies utilised by each major group 
concerned about the integrative process. 

The first major group, administrators, are concerned about Issues such 
as the establishment of priorities, preparation of staff (curriculum 
content, skill training, and emotional preparation), coordination of 
services, accountability, and legal issues. 

The second major group, teachers, have concerns about classroom management 
Issues, teaching process issues, and materials modification issues t 

The third major group, students, are concerned about issues such as peer 
acceptance, success In class, and emploTOent success after graduation* 
nie researcher can hfilp deterrnlne the impact of both administrative and 
teacher actions on th^se student conearns by employing at least four 
direct measures and eight unobtrusive n^sures which can serve as indi- 
cators of ef fectivtmess. 
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The fourth major group of people eoncerned about the integrative process 
is comprised of both parents of and advocates for handicapped students. 
Concerns of this group include the quality of education and elimination 
of the bf*rrieri to a quality education for handicapped people. Advocates 
oftnn view administrative, teacher, and researcher behavior as oriented 
mainly to the preservation of the statue quo. There are at least eight 
behaviors often practiced by school perionneX that can be interpreted 
as stalling tactics. Unintentional misunderitanidng can eKacerbate an 
already eraotionally charged situation • 

The actual research tnethodology which could be utilized to define, 
study j and ameliorate the probleras stemiing from integrating handicapped 
studenta into tegular classrooms will also be reviewed , These Include 
"innovation as eKperiment," goad^free evaluative research, aunffiaativa 
versus formative evaluative research, and the team approach to the 
research process and research utiliEatlon. 
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Integrating the Handicapped Student into Regular Glasses i 
Can the Educational Researcher Help? 

John J. Gugefty 

Canter for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education 
University of Wisconsin-^Madison 
BoK 49 J 329 Education Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Integrating handicapped students into regular prograras conslsti of four 
aip&cts: a* temporal ^ b, physical^ c* socials-emotional, and d. Inetrue-^ 
tlonal. This Integrative process implies a shift to the Individual as 
tht basic unit of educational planniti^s organization, and iiDpltmentatlori. 

Many handicapped people need educational services. Flfty^seven percent 
of the nation's handicapped adults are unemployed* The researeher can 
help improve the educational process for handicapped people by CKamlnlng 
the activlcleG of administrators, toachers, etudento and parent^advocate 
groups* Methodology also suitable for such applied research Include 
"Innovation as experiment," goal-free evaluative researchp formatjve^ 
s^mnatlve evaluative research, and team research* 
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Wayne Hanmicrstrom 

Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center 
Box 49, Room 321, Old Education Bldg. 
University of Wiaconsin 
Madison, 171 53706 

WISCONSIN PLACEMENT HODEL 

Wayne HatriBier Strom Susan Kosmo John Harts 
Wiaconsin Vocational Studies Center 

"Data Base Establishment and Model Development for a Coordinated Compre*- 
hensive Plac^ent System^* was a project funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
(Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education) during the fifteen months from 
july 1974 through September 1975, The project was conducted by the Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center, University of Wisconsin-Madison^ 

Rationale 

Unemploynient rates of youth aged 16-19 are nearly three times that of the 
adult work force and many students who begin educational programs beyond the 
high school level do not complete these programs. Career planning by youth 
today lacks clear accessible goals, appropriate planning strategies and coordina- 
tion with career opportunities in their environment* In short, youth do not 
know how to make a smooth transition from their present status to their next 
desired career step. The purpose of the project was to develop a modal placement 
system to facilitate the transition of youth from their school environment, 

MethodoloRy 

Review of placement-^related literature and existing placement programs was 
conducted, A position paper supporting the need for a school-based comprehensive 
placement system was produced from this activity. The project further estab* 
liehed a data base of inforffiatlon from questionnaire surveys in three Wiaconsin 
population regions* The study determined what was available, what was utilized, 
and what was needed from placement services. Current and previous students of 
the high schools and Vocational, Technical and Adult Education schools in each 
of these three regions were surveyed, as well as providers of placement services* 
Based upon the review of literature and the data generated from the survey, a 
model ("A School-Based Career Placement Model") was developed. 

Results 

nie model career placement delivery system has two major objectives i (1) To 
maxialze Individual user's competencies for independent career functioning, and, 
(2) To maximize the availability of career placement opportunities. This model 
placement system coordinates various school and cOD^unity resources, is compre- 
hensive in its instructional and guidance services available to users , is 
student^centered and is flexible to diverse user needs and resource availability* 
Since completion of the project the model has received wldeipread acceptance and 
is being utlliEed in Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction placement projecta 
this school year. 
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Summary _Qf Career Plaeement Model 

Mission Statemeiit 

To assist an individual make transition from one educational or training 
activity to the next desired level of career preparationi proauiement or 
advancetDent, 

qualitleg 

) All placements are considered transition 1. 

2) The contributloi: of a particular placement to an Individual'a career 
can be evaluated by the individual* 

3) The terms "job placement*' and '^educational placement" are obsolate and 
need to be supplanted by a career placement orientation. 

4) The Career Placement Model should maximize the command an individual 
can e^ert over his/her career destiny. 

Model Components 

Career placement is considered a function of 

• job and educational opportunities available 

• occupational and educational background 

• guidance services received 

Characteristics 

1) Coordinated in terms of the Involvement of various resource perionnsl* 

2) Comprehsnfilve in terms of the scops of the instructional and guidance 
services available to users, 

3) Student-'centered in terms of Its placement component focus. 

4) Universal in terms of the students served. 

5) Flexible In terras of its adaptability to diverse user needs and resource 
availability, 

6) Dynamic in terms of its ability to incorporate feedback information for 
improvement* 

Model Objectives 

A. To maKitnize individual user's competencies for Independent career 
functioning , 

1) To formulate a unique career identity as an integral part of the 
self-concept, 

2) To determine and develop appropriate career planning atrataglas* 

3) To possess the necessary preparation and eKperlence for entry into 
or progression within at least a cluster of occupational options # 

4) To utilise alternative educational ^ occupational or comaunity 
resources for the implementation of career plans* 

5) To critically re-evaluate and/.or change career pathways* 
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B. To maximize the availability of career placement pathways through ; 

1) placement solicitation 

2) placement development 

3) provision of ancillary services 
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CMEER PLAC^NT DELIVmY SYSTm 

Wayne Hammerstromj Susan Kosmo, John Harti 
Wisconaln Vocational Studies Center 

The model Career Placement Delivery System was the result of a U*St Office 
of Mucatlon funded study of the transition of youth from their school environ- 
msnt* The study deterralned what was available, what was utilised, and what was 
needed by youth from placement services. ApproKimately 2,000 enrolled studsnts 
and graduates from Wisconsin high schools and vocational schools wars surveyed. 
The resulting placemenc model coordinates various school and conffliunlty rssourcas 
in order to maximize student competencies for career self -reliances and to maxi* 
miEe the availability of placement opportunitiei. Pilot projects in 56 high 
achools and 15 Job Service districts are concludingi 
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DEVELOPlffiNT OP A SEMMTIG DIFBIMNTIAL INSTRDffiNT FOR 
STUDENT EVALUiCTION OF COMI^ITY COLLEGE COm^SELING CONFERENCES 



by 



AJLfrsd R, Hechtp Dlractof ©f Research and Evaluatlra 
Moraine Valley Comaunlty College , Palos Hills, Illinois 



Bonnie Henry, Director of Counseling Ser-^dces 
Prairie State Consnunity College 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 



Although reeearch and theory agree on dharacteristies of effective 
counseling processes, outcomes md ser^ces, instruments to measure 
counselor's skills in these areas are lacking* The pu^ose of this 
project was to develop an Instrument for con^unity college student 
evaluation of individual conferences with their counselor* 

On the basis of a review of counBeling research md theory, concepts 
and scales were selected to represent hypothesised factors and di-- 
mensions on a semantic differential Instrument. 

Alfred Haeht Bonnie Henry, EN rector of Counseling Servieei 

Director of Research & Evaluation Prairie State Community College 

Moraine Valley Community College Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 

10900 South 88th Avenue 
Palos Hills. Illinois 60465 
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A jury panel of praGtlonerSj theoretlciani md coimsslor admlnlstra* 
tors confirffiid the content and construct validity of the inatwmint. 

1 

A sample of 281 conmvmlty college studenti co^leted m av^uatlon 
of their Individual conferences with one of 11 counselori at MorMne 
Valley Conraunity College. 



Construct validity of the Instriment was established, also, by means 
of a prineipri co^onents analyBie of student reeponaes with varlmas 
rotation to simple structure. This malysls confirmed a couiiellng 
proceaa dimension coniiating of factors l^eled "Acceptwee of 
Client," "Counselor Support" and "Counselor Self-Acceptance*" A 
counseling outcoEoes dimension waa ccnflmed, too. Factors libeled 
"Conference Worthwhileness" mi "Counselee Independence ," coi^rlsed 
the outcomes dimension. These five factors accojnted for 60 percent 
of the total corason variance. 



Coimsellng Sirvlces were tabulated separately by frequency of uaa« 



As measured by Cronbadi's coefficient Mpha, the internal consist- 
ency rali^illty of the total Instriflnent was *92* Internal reli- 
ability coefficients for tactor scores rmged from Alpha coeffi- 
cients of i74 to .90. Point biserial correlation malyses of the 



relationship between item 



responges md factor mi toC^ scores 



confirmed the multi-dimenpionallty of the instrusnent. 



Scale I factor^ dimension jand total scores were calculated and 
reported to each counselop on profile sheets which showed that 
coimselor's results in relation to a composite for all counsel- 
ors* Results were used diagnostlcally to establish indl^dual- 
ized professional growth goals. 



Annual ad^nlatration of this student evaluation of counseling 
conferences and of the peer and self-evaluation instruments 
derived from it have become components of an emerging colore- 
hensive counselor evaluation program at Moraine Valley Coimunlty 

College." 
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DEVELOPMNT OF A SE>IANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 1NSTR™ENT FOR 
STUDENT EViULUATION OF COmmNITY COLLEGE COWISELING CONFERENCES 



by 



Alfred R. Hacht : 
Director of Research and Evaluation 
Moraine Valley Conmiunlty College 
Palos Hilla, Illinois 



and 



Bonnie Henry 

Director of Counseling Services 
Prairie State Comunity Collage 
Chicago Heightg, Illinois 



Abstract 



A semantic differential instrument was developed for student avalua^ 
tion of individual counseling conferences* 

A jury of counselors, counselor educators and coimselor administra^ 
tors confirmed the content and construct validity of the instrument. 

Construct validity was demonstrated, alsop by means of a principal 
components malysis of 281 students evaluations of 11 coimselors. This 
analysis yielded three process md two outcomes factors which accountad 
for 60 percent of the total common variance. 

Internal consistency reliability coefficients > which were high for 
both instriment and factor scores * confirmed the multi-dimensionality of 
the instrument, also* 

This instrutnent is used currently in our counselor evaluation system. 
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ABSTRACT 



An Analysis Of A Selocted Health Occupatione 
Edticntlon Program At An lowo Community Colleges 
A Case Study 



Ren S , Hur 
Doctorai Candidate 
The University of Iowa 
Health Occupations Education 
] 35 Melrose Avenue 
Town City, Iowa 52242 
319/353-3536 



The succGBs of htinlth occupations education programs at the community 
college level depends not only on teaching and probram evaluation but just as 
importantly on human communication. 

Human communication In the organization includes communication activities 
(Iniormut ion^secking 5 inf ormatlon-f^iving , and information-maintenance), communi* 
cation network^i (formal and informal) * communication channels (verbal, nonverbal, 
written and meetings) ^ and communication message flows and barrieti (upward, 
downward and horizontal). 

Effective human communication in the organization can be established through 
organisational climates vis-a=vls mutual trust and openness among participants* 
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A, Objectives 

The purposes of this study were twofold i 

1* To study Information sharing through human interaetions among health 
occupations education personnel at a community college in the State 
of Iowa . 

2, To develop and up-date the existing health occupations education 
curriculum to meet requirements of affiliated hospitals as wall as 
students* needs In knowledge and professional skill, 

B ■ Theoretical Framework 

This study was initially designed to dlsBemlnate factual Information * 
describing personnel values ^ opinions and attitudes In relation to work* The 
article does not contain an elaborate theoretical frame of reference. Concept 
tually, however^ this case study reflects the researchers professional and 
academic knowledge • 

C^. _Methoda^ and /or Techniques 

Since the directly Involved internal population was only three persons * the 
case study method was selected and the open-ended interview method was used* 

The 28-ltem interview questionnaire originated from three sources* 
(1) Professors Karlene Roberts and Charles A * O'Reilly at the University of 
California at Berkeley from their article ^ "Some Problems In Measuring 
Organisational Communication^" Journal of Appllod Psychology ^ Junep 1974, 59 i 
321-*326; (2) Newton Marquilies article^ "Organizational Development in a 
University Settings Some Problems of Initiating Change," Educational Technology 
October, 1972, 12, 48-52; and (3) this author's Instrument* 

Dp Data Source 

The target population Included three persons In health occupations education 
at an Iowa community colleger (1) a department head, (2) a coordinator, and 
(3) an instructor. The scope of this case study was limited to internal college 
personnel due to time and geographical constraints, 

E> Results and/or Conclusions 

The study findings indicate that there was a significant Impact on internal 
human relations among members of health occupations education. Findings also 
prove that not only was there a communication breakdown among members of the 
health occupations education program, but members also explicitly expressed a 
lack of communication with other members of interdivisions. 
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Feedback from practicum students and eKternal organizatloni (affiliated 
hospitals) and follow=up sCudy from health occupations education graduates 
have been neglected. 

This particular program needs curriculum change together with supplemental 
faculty in order to meet the strategic goal instead of the tactical goal of the 
department and of the college. 

Briefly I this health occupations education program must revamp the eKisting 
curriculum and Improve human interaction j internally and eKternallyi 

F. Educational or Scientific Importance of the Study 

The significance of proper information sharing among the academic coimunity 
is of utmost importance to enhance morale including admlnistratoris faculty 
members and students. Successful academic governance can only be achieved 
through effective interaction/communication among all staff members of the 
academic community. Morris Keeton in his article, ''The Disenfranchised on 
Campus," Journal of Higher Education . 1970, 41, 421-429, described the importance 
of formal as well as informal communication among academic constituents in the 
light of succeaaful academic governance. 

Feedback from graduates, practicum students and eKternal organisations 
relating to academic programs of health occupations education are also crucial 
in terms of program evaluation, faculty evaluation and academic evaluation, 
especially from the perspective of administrative aspects* This case study 
reveals a tremendous impact on human behavior in a particular coimnunity college 
in Iowa* 

The value of evaluating human behavior in academic organisations was 
discretely delineated in the article by Greenwood, et, al., "Student Evaluation 
of,> College Teaching Behaviors In^^trumenti A Factor Analysis," Journal of 
Higher Educatio n > 44 , 596=-604, 

This study although limited in scope addressed the above identified areas: 
human communication and curriculiim evaluation. 
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Dr, Ernest B. Jaski 
Southwest College 
City Colleges of Chicago 
7500 S. Pulaski Rd, 

Chicago, 111, 60652 

Student Information System 

Dr. Ernest Jaski 
City Colleges of Chicago 

Dr. John P, Eddy 
Loyola University 



A basic goal of a Student Information System (SIS) is not merely 
the Identification or collection of the elements of student personnel 
services but more Importantly an adequate conceptualization of their 
Interaction and interdependence. This conceptual izatlon^ consequently, 
1s designed to achieve better problem identification and more 
effective student-oriented decision-making* The SIS can help to 
recognize students needs and interests and to lead to programs and 
assistance to satisfy these concerns. 

The SIS is based on a taxonomy of student services. For increased 
efficiency in the use of the data, the SIS will be available by way 
of a computerized program output that will be both readily accessible 
and easily understandable to its expected users—counselors * faculty,, 
the administrators, and student governnient. It would be implemented 
over several stages: 1) collection of data on incoming freshmen; 
2) later s collection of information designed to provide a base for 
analysis of success of students as it can be related to these 
characteristics: 3) and several years later^.a follow-up of graduates, 
including a review of their academic and on-the-job performance. A 
correlational analysis and a statistical test of significance on 
student characteristics and their career placement or skill develops 
ment would also be undertaken. 

For data collection and use, the SIS would be divided into these 
four groups: Admissions and Selection, Testing, Research, and 
Registration. Examples of specific data to be collected and later 
applied into operational and research reports are the following: 
student's attitudes and values-incoming and graduating special services 
used by students, special skills developed in college, student 
activities engaged in by students while in college, career placements 
and their correlation to academic major, occupations of graduates^ 
salary range of recent graduates^ future educational plans and 
other related aspirations or expectations. 
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Some representative avenues of communicating the findings, derived 
from these student statistics, are periodic summary reports, news letters, 
departmental or divisional meetings, and the use of other professional 
media. The alternatives for dissemination usually do not require 
large expediture of money and can serve effectively in attracting 
public awareness of the ongoing student services supplied by the 
Student Affairs Division. Such methods contribute to sound public 
relations of the college. 

Both quantitlve as well as qualitative, formal as well as informal, 
measures of evaluation can be adopted to appraise the degree of success 
realized In using an SIS. A structured or semi-structured questionnaire 
can be distributed to students and faculty, asking for feedback on how 
well this system is serving their needs; interviews with users can 
supply both objective and subjective information. Statistical analysis 
can range from simple univariate statistics like means and percentages 
to more sophisticated, heuristic, multivariate analyses including 
linear regression and possible canonical correlations or discriminant 
functions. 



The SIS model is adaptable to the three major decisions which 
have evolved from institutional research In the past three decades- 
operating, management and policy decisions. Implementations of this 
model In these decision areas have already been done at various 
colleges and universities in Illinois. For example, a study of 
graduates was conducted at Joliet Junior College leading to a review 
and change of their career curricula. 

Services to be provided to meet the recognized needs and interests 
of students. Identified by the SIS, will have to be budgeted for and 
actively implemented. The anticipated results In enhanced student 
development, however, can increase the productivity of higher 
education. An Important role change that college student personnel 
workers and institutional researchers can undergo through a 
scientific, creative use of a student Information system is that from 
maintenance of the store and operator of the system to a strategis? 
and changer of structure, ai,cyiau 
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The second .survey was conducted to determine the need of area child 
care agencies for employees with an associate degree In xhild development* 
The population for this survey was all child care agencies listed in the 
Kalamazoo County Social Services Directory. The survey instrument was 
mailed to all 40 agencies listed, and 20 returns were received. The popu- 
lation was reduced to 26 when 14 of the original 40 agencies were discovered 
to be closed permanently or for the summer. 

Research Findings and Conclusions 

Major research findings were: 

Approximately 300 students in area high schools and vocational 
education centers made inquiries regarding child development 
education In the 1974-75 school year, 

2, Referrals currently made by high school counselors for students 
Interested in child development education are limited to the 
secondary education level only. 

3, One-half of the 20 agencies who responded to the questionnaire 
indicated they will hire additional staff during the next year, 
and a total of 130 possible positions open for employment were 
reported. 

4, Thirteen of the agency directors believe there is a need for 
trained child development workers at the present time. Seven 
of the 20 responding agencies reported an employee educational 
requirement to be a four-year degree* These same agencies 
Indicated that the abundance of elementary school teachers In 

the Kalamazoo area makes high educational requirements relatively 
easy to fill . 

5* Fifteen of the 20 respondants indicated a definite interest In 
having present employees participate in child development educa- 
tion activities at KVCC. Workshops were the method of education 
selected most often (11 respondants) and Inservice training 
seminars were selcted by nine respondants. 

6. Three-fifths {12} of the agencies indicated a seasonal fluctua- 
tion in clientele- Summer was chosen as the least busy season. 

7. Thirteen (65%) of the respondants indicated an interest in having 
their agencies serve as a field placement cite for KVCC students. 

Several conclusions were drawn from these findings. From the limited 
data gathered 5 there appeared to be a potential student enrollment 1n a 
Child Development Program, including current child care agency employees 
as well as degree-seeking students. The number of possible positions 1n 
the Kalamazoo area indicated a potential market for graduates of a Child 
Development Program. These conclusions were mitigated by the current 
plethora of college graduates in elementary education, which may have 
serious implications regarding what type of employees are actually hired. 
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A related finding of the study , reflected in this response from an agency 
director. "Right now we can hire certified teachers for $2.00 per hour", 
indicated that salary expectations were not optimistic. 

Based on the findings from this study, KVCC rejected the research 
hypothesis and did not institute a Child Development Program., KVCC has, 
instead, offered a series of workshops with such topics as "Managing 
Emotional Upsets with the Preschool Child", and "Creative Activities 
for Preschool Children: Focus on Art and Music". Area child care agencies 
receive advance notification of these workshops, and attendance has been 
high. In addition, two courses involving child management have been offered 
under KVCC's Community Services Assistant Program, and two more coursefare 
planned for Fall Semester, 1976. 

Educational Importance of the Study 

Concurrent with the need for child care services and the growth of 
such facilities has been an educational focus on the training needs of 
child care agency empToyees. The Michigan legislature recently passed 
Social Service Act 116, which sets educational requirements for child 
care agency directors. Colleges nationwide are beginning to offer courses 
and programs in child development. 

These findings may not be general izable to other areas of the country, 
especially since Western Michigan University, located in Kalamazoo, graduates 
approximately 600 students with majors In elementary education each year. 
These findings do suggest, however, that community colleges may need to 
examine the type of child development education which will best serve the 
needs of their communities. 

Beyond the topic of child development education, this study serves to 
emphasize the usefulness of research in the community college. Feasibility 
studies in particular enable conege administrators to discover community 
education needs, and to organize educational offerings in the format most 
likely to meet those needs. 
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Abstract 

To enhance the effectiveness of student services and institutional 
accountabil ity 5 a model of a student vital statistics and delivery 
system is proposed. This model incorporates guidelines for its 
planning, orqanization ^ development, implenientation and evaluation. 
Implications for admissionSs proqraniming , instruction, research, 
and alumni relations are also indicated. 
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Attrition/ Retention/ Intervention 



Emily B. Ki^oy and 
Central YMCh Comniunity College 

211 West Wacker Drive - Eoom 1800 
Chicago, niinois 60606 



Daniel Coffey 
Daniel j. Coffey^ Associates 
2545 West Peterson Avenue 
CUcafOy niliiols 606B9 



Can an urban conununity reduce dropouts? Central YMCA 
Coinmunity College investigated this probleni Jor two years. 
Through analyses of student and faculty quastionnairas ^ and 
student data^ a basic shift from reactive to active student 
services has been adopted, 

She Early IntgYvention Model involves identifying dropout 
proas sttidents at regis tr^tlan, previclirig active serviaea to 
sieUdente b€ginning fitrst seitieBtsr week,, and bulltlnf a regular 
process of dropout population pradictlon analysis. 

rh^ significant result is ability of the college to 
identify^ serve and follow targeted studenta from first class 
through end of fourth week-^the period critical for urban 
cominurilty college dropouts • 
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Attrition/ Retention/ Intervention 



Emily B. Kirby and Daniel J. Coffey 

Central YMCA Coiwiunity College Daniel J* Coffey, Aesociates 



Objactives i 

The obj actives of this study eequentially stated were toi 

A. Generate hypothases and necassary definitions through 
diecussion with line and staff personnel at Central 
YMCk Conuntanity College. 

B. Collect information froitt Fall^ 1975 SRS data base 
that would give "tinie delay" information on drop» 
outs ( coniparisons for several weeks) . 

C. Ascertain how many and what types of studente dropped 
out during the first weak of class. 

D. Administer a quastiennalre to a systeinative aainple 
of students in inid- semester , Falli 1975 to test 
hypothesis generated under A. above. 

Et Administer a questionnaire to a systeinatie sample of 
faculty to test hypotheses generated under A, 

P* Transfer student ragistration data into SPSS format 
for statistical analyses. 

Theoretical Framework s 

A confluence of evidences technigue derived from the work of 
Campbell and Stanley ( 1966) was used in this study. The assuinption 
from the outset was that no one of the data sources pursued in the 
six objectives would be sufficient to test the hypotheses and 
suggested courses of action, but that the best picture would emerge 
from the complementary insights provided by a multivariate approach* 

It was assiimed that the confluence would avoid fallacious post 
hoc ergo propter hoc interpretatioiis of the data , 

Methods and / or Techniques t 

~ To implement the objectives, SRS ( Student Registration System) 
data for three semesters ( Fall 1974| Spring 1975, Fall 1975) was 
converted from non-^card format to card format suitable for SPSS 
analysis, 

Chi-^ squared teats were made to determine significant differences 
between sub--populations to pinpoint dropout prone groups . The x2 
technique was also used to analyze variable from the two question- 
naires , 
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Data Sources 



55ta was Ob «n d £ he ^ol^. ^ 

2* Faculty quJwonnaira to selected faculty members. 

: sZfenL Questionnaire tc systematic .ample 

t: ?is=L::r5e?s??sirSS^?s^tf?StJ^L!^irsei?c^^o«ice. 

RaBults and Conclusions ^ ^^^4-. 

been doii^) qui"'we!rwl?h Utt5e'or nc student services beyond 

out rates f £uiJ» ^xme s^tui^c^^^ f*.4.QT^™n'Hion is indicatea, 

present the logical group for whom |nterventio^ |i„t week of 

3 The highest dropout rate of-*-uiB rvrr 

• ^= ^ nut of every eight stuaents registered at CYCC 

active to impact student dropout rates. 

^ '^" lUr"resgL;S'h l;e"e dugftioLi"l ^nificance. These are, 

rsmaU nun^er Of readily^ 
pinpoint dropout prone students^atth^ problem and the intra-^ 

ICM-of ITa^- :rud!Snhif fnMt-efoi; bind- 

ings ( ■'f by. ^1975, ^coffg, ^19 76 ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

is the f i«t four weeks of ^J"!^ J^.^f ^L'be'p«vided with very 

4. Effective student If the students need 

limited resources because Ij^^ ^han one ^hird of the stu^^^^ 
extensive contact beyond f^Sistration. Limite_ s^ ^^^^^ 
( counselors, faculty Jie aJalJible at Sill postsecondary ^ 

■ ?;;|?;?ftiS?;t':''T^rc^riiaigS"^re?;i!«f is to focus^n the students 
to provide help for them when they need it. 

.he next tas. in t.e .tr^^^^^^^^ 
iLy°carbe°cSnlidei?S generalized beyond the CYCC experience «e 
have described. 
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Susan Kosmo 

Vocntlonnl Studies Center 
University of WlGconsin^'HAcllson 
321 Education Building (Box 49) 
Madison, WI 53706 

RUHAL STUDENTS i HOW UNIQUE ARE THEIR CAREER PLANNING AND PtACEHEOT NEEDS? 

Susan Kosmo Roger Lambert 

VQcational Studies Center Vocational Studies Center 



Rural youth have been deserlbed as particularly haLhdicapped in aeeomplleh* 
Ing the transition from school to work because of the limited tTaining and edu- 
cational Opportunities in the rural cOTmunity (U,Si Department of Labor, 1971s 
130-133), the narrow range of occupational role models avaiLable (Borow^ 1974 i 
165), and their tendency to rely on sacond--hand, and frequently biaged, infot-- 
mation concerning career options* However * in r^ftrit years the physical and 
psychological bouit4aries between urban and rural areas have been diminishing- 
Correspondingly j the prior assumptions regarding the career guidance needs *o£ 
rural youth appeared to need re-examination. 

Research Questions 

1* Are ther«* differences in the poat-secondary activities planned by rural and 
urban youth? 

2* Are there differences in the resources used by rural and urban youth In 
career planning? 

3, Do rural youth have less contact with role models pursuing their chosen 
career activity than do urban youth? 

At Vrtiat barriers do rural youth encounter in the realisation of" career goals? 
Suryej^ and^ Sample 

In 1975 J the Wiseonsin Senior Survey was administered in 411 of the 426 
public high schools in Wisconsin, The survey requested that seniors provide 
Inforriation a^ to the post-'seconds v activities they planned to pursue, the 
reasons for these plans ^ the barriers they anticipated, and the preparation and 
guidance they had received. Rural and urban respondent samples were Isolated. 
The rural sample IncliidGd all respondents who were enrolled in achools with 
50O or fewer students and located at least M miles from any VJlsconsliri city of 
2SjOOO or larger population (N ^ 7,302)* The urban sample included those 
seniors from schools inside the 25 mile radius with an enrollnient of more than 
50O students (N ^ 32,803). 
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Rural and url)an litudatits ciobrncGcl r€JiiarkAb],y slnnilar career cluster goali. 
ThQ only Instanca of .1 ruportod discrnpancy in cluster j5oais of greater than 
threG percentr concerned t:hu ixton of agriculturiil careers where eleven percent 
of the rural studuntsj expressed this profetence as CDtiiparDd with five percent 
of the urban sLuJ^nt:H* ^ Dusplta the. slmllaTity of carcor Roals, the two groups 
appeared to perceive dl^farcmt aspifntional luvels within these goals. The 
rural students anticipated both lower starting salaries and lower maximura incomes. 
Fewer of the rural atudents planned on attending a four-year college program upon 
graduation. 

The students were also asked to rate the helpfulness of fifteen career 
guidance resources . Contrary to previous observations concerning rural youths 
these resources were rated sitnilarly by both urban and rural students* In fact, 
in all but one instance, where a discrepancy was noted betwaen the percentages, 
the dlscrepaney was in the direction of a greater percentage of rural youth 
perceiving the resources as valuable. 

Rural youth have also been described as relying heavily on family members 
for career guidance rather than school counselors (StrailSj 1964) and as having 
limited contact with occupational role models , The data collected from the 
senior survey included the following observations i 

1. Although 90 percent of the rural youth indicated that their family and 
relatives had been helpful in career planning, the comparable percentage 
for urban students was 89 poxcmnt^ 

2. Rural youth appeared to receive somewhat more help from school counselors 
than did their urban counterparts (73 percent to 67 percent respectively), 

3. An identical percentage (60 percent) of the rural and urban respondents 
Indicated that people in their chosen post=secondary activity had been 
helpfulp An identical percentage (22 percent) of the rural and urban 
students also indicated that they had no contacts with others pursuing their 
selected activities. 



It would appear that rural students tend to rely on the same major resources in 
career planning as their urban counterparts, 

A major barrier encountered by rural students in pursuit of their career 
plans is the frequent need to relocate to obtain the desired opportunity. 
Relocation was particularly necessary for those planning further educatloni 
Almost half of tke rural students indicated that their chosen school was in a 
dietant community. 

Jmp 1 i^cj t ion s 

1p These preHmlnary data suggest that previous "rural" stereotypes are prob« 
ably invalid. Further research Is needed regarding the career development 
of rural youth and the reasons for their apparently lower aspiratlonal 
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levcle, The pBycliolofUcal impAct of the frequent need to relocate, 
pGclally for rural ntrl*^, skould be OKarained and conBidcred in the develop- 
mant of tulucntXorua fncilitics for theaa^ youth, 

2. Thoee providing caroor guidance to rural youth should attempt to devolop 
programs whl*:h can assist the student confronting relocation* Parents 
should be Included in the process bficaunn of their obvioualy major role in 
the career planning of youth. Additionally rural youth should be Informed 
of the various urban resources which may be helpful including the Job 
Service, local mental health clinics, comniunity action agencies, student 
personnel services, and the local medical society* 
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ABSTRACT 



RURAL STUDENTS I HOW UNIQUE ARE THEIR CAREER PLANNING MD PLACQIENT NEEDS? 

Rural youth have been characterized as handicapped in the traneitlon from 
school to work because of fewer occupational role models, dependence on "'biased" 
career iofoirniatlonj and limited educatlotial and training facllitlea. These 
asaumpttons regarding rural youth were eKamlned through a comparison of the 
responses of students in rural small schools with those in urban large schools 
on the 1975 Wisconsin Senior Survey. The results of the data analyees suggested 
few differences in the guidance received by rural and urban youths Howavar, the 
need to relocate to receive further traljiing continues to be a major career 
barrier for rural students. 
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Convergence Planning for ResGarch 

Ob j get iy e_s : The objectives for the study to be reported were: 

1. Determine the problems encountRred by occupational educators 
in post-secondary schools in Wisconsin* 

2. Develop a convergence plan for research* 

3. Evaluate and validate the convergence plan and planning technique. 

(^i Theoretical Framework i A number of management planning techniques 
are available for use In research. However^ most research projects 
involve the exploration of compleK problems* During the invastigatlon 
proGess new approaches and activities may be tnandated by the results 
from prior phases of the research* As a result, many management 
techniques, such as PERT, are not appropriate since they require 
an eKpllcit definition of activities and the flow of activitlea 
prior to the initiation of the project* 

The convergence research technique was developed in medical research 
to provide a planning technique which would not be constrained by 
these problema. The technique Involves identification of a major 
goal(s) for the research program. Research activities are then 
designed to converge on a solutlonCs) related to these goals* 
Research activities are divided into major phases , stepa^ and 
projects in order to give the research planner a better grasp 
of the specific research activities required. 

Large research programs involve research projects ongoing at a 
variety of locations and institutions; therefore, a communications 
flow Is also included in the plan* A resources flow Is identified 
and correlated with the research activities In each of the steps and 
phases of the total plan. 

(c) Methods And/Or Techniques: After reviewing the convergence research 
planning technique, it was determined that the goals for the voca^ 
tlonal research plan and the research projects to be identified 
within various phases and steps of the plan should be based upon the 
problems and needs of occupational educators In Wisconsin's VTAE 
schools. Thus, an imperical approach was selected for this studyi 
Problems were Identified through a review of current literature and 
interviews with a number of vocational educators in Wisconsin's VTAE 



schools. Consultants from the State Board of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education also suggested problem areasi These problems 
were then synthesized and placed In a survey form. This form 
requested the respondent to indicate the raagnltude of the problem 
and priority which should be assigned to its study. After the data 
wer^ collected, a coinmittea comprised of occupational educators met 
to develop a convergence research niatriKp After the draft copy had 
been identified by the committee, it was edited and presented to 
the Advisory Committee for the project. Based on the Advisory 
CoTiimittee ' s suggestions, the final research matriK was developed. 

(d) Dat_a Sources i The research problems survey form was forwarded to 
all directors of VTAE schools in Wisconsin. This instrument was 
also sent to administrators in charge of instructional services 
and research and planning In Wisconsin's VTAE system. An abbre^ 
viated form was developed and mailed to the administrators in charge 
of student services* The Itenis on this form pertained only to 
piMblems related to student services. The program area consultants 
at the State Board of VTAE also received a survey form* 

(e) Results and^ C on^aj l u^sioQs : It was found that a viable research plan 
could be generated through the application of the convergence research 
technique. The plan included five major phases of research i (1) 
needs assa^jSTnent , (2) systenis design, (3) development and pilot 
testing sub-^systems , (4) implementation and integration of sub= 
systems and (5) evaluation. Research carried out in the state 
during the past three years has shown the importanca of appropriate 
needs assessment techniques as a basis for further program planning. 
Experience at the Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
at UW-Stout has also indicated that viable instructional and curriculum 
systems can be designed based upon needs assessment dat^i. Less research 
has been done on the implementation, integration and evaluation phases, 
Howevers experiance up to this time indicates that these phases are 
valid and will need to be developed further in order to provide the 
piocedures and techniques needed for successful implementation and 
integration of new content and strategies in post^-secondary institu^ 
tions . 

The Information gathered during the problem survey also proved to be 
very valuable in astablishlng research priorities for the state. The 
Wisconsin Research Coordinating Unit in concert with the VTAE districts 
used the data to identify priorities for funding projects. Last year 
a similar problem survey was conducted again to establish priorities. 

(f) Importance of the Study; Two aspects of the study have significance 
for post^secondary education, Firsts experience with the convergence 
research planning technique indicated that it was an acceptable tool 
for research planning. It hais special value for larger scale research 
projects or areas in which coordination of research activities is 
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sought. The technique provides guldanee for developing an overall 
risiarch plan which will make inore effective use of reiourcee and 
tiai* Alio I it providea a basis for comnunicaCion among researchers 
and professionals In the fields being investigated. 

Second I it provides a useful research plan and Information on research 
problenis. The problems survey process has proven to be valid and 
useful. 
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Convergence Planning for Research 

Oifvlli© Nelson 
UW'Stout 

Menomonia., WI 54751 

The objectives of the study vara to determine the research problems 
eneotmtered by occupatlonai educators In the Wisconsin VTAE system, develop 
a convergence plan based upon thesa problems and evaluate the approprlate- 
neae of the convergence planning technique for developing a vocational 
research plan. 

The convergence technique developed in medical research was applied 
In this study* The inforTOation collected from the directors and assistant 
directors in Wisconsin's VTAE schools and SBVTAE consultants was used to 
develop a research matrix. The research matrlK consisted of the majoie end 
goals for the research program^ five major phases of research, a coimunlcatlons 
networki and a resources flow* 

EKperience with the convergence planning technique and the research 
matrix Indicate that they are valuable tools for planning and CQordlnatlng 
research at the post-secondary levelJ 
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Jan L, Novak 

Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education 
University of Wisconsin-^Madison 
Box 49, 329 Education Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

DeveXoping and Designing Student Follow--up Publications 

Extensive research is an ever present factor in today-s educational world* One 
area receiving increased attention is the conduction o£ follow-up atudiei o£ 
fortner students of educational institutions. Critical aspecta of this research 
Include the development of projects ^ collection of data, analysis of data, and 
formal reporting of data* One aspect somitimes overlooked la the preientation 
of follo^*-up data to the public. Students, counselors, and admlnlitrators are 
among thfe. nutnerous individuals who may find this data most useful In planning 
future programBj class offerings^ or their own careers. The ItnportanQe of this 
data requires that a systematic procedure for presenting follow-up InJonnation 
visually to an audience be explored and utilized. 

Follow-up studies of fortner students are conducted to meet the requests and 
requirements of many groups and agencies. Along with reports to the Qfflca of 
Educatlonji Veterans AdTnlnistratlon, and school boards, the data li often compiled 
for preientatlon to other individuals^ including faculty^ counselorsi and 
students* The presentation formats used for these foUow-up reports should be 
developed with three basic factors In mlndt data^ audience, and approaah. 

The first step in developing presentation materials should be the selection of 
and eKatnlnatlon of data to be included in the report. This should be eKamined 
along with the second basic factor, the audience. Audience characteristics 
which must be identified include who will use the data (studentSj proipective 
students^ counselors, teacherSj legislators, administrators); how they will use 
the data (school/career selection^ budget appropriations, course content); what" 
they need to know (employment figures, enrollTnent figures, wage earnings * job 
placement); and when and where they will use the data (high schoolSi, post"- 
secondary institutions, counseling offices^ honie, government offices) r Each 
department, school, or district developing a publication must detarniin© these 
factors according to their objectives, unique situations^ and f ollow^up/resiiaicch 
projects. Consultations with various users in the designated audience offer 
much insight to their needs and use of the material. Critiques of previously 
issued materials offer a base from which to build new approaches and expand 
successful ones. Bach publication can be used as a stepping stone toward 
developing better publications* While the structure of the report will partial- 
ly determine how data is usedi the structure should also consider the audience's 
use demands* 

Upon determining the basic data to meet the audience characteristics and needs ^ 
the actual approach to the report format (third basic factor) may be selected. 
Various approaches are available in that one can be formal, informal, traditional, 
modern j elaborate, or basic. An informal publication may be more frequently 
and casually referred to than a formal piece, or one's audience may react more 
favorably to a traditional publication than a modern one* Also, materials can 
be merely informational, or thay can also incorpnrate a publicity function. 
Published materials in the case of a follow-up study may introduce prospectiva 
students to a school, campus^ or particular program. 
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The approach and general Impression delivered by the publication can bi dietatad 
by any or all of the following factors i size and shape ut the publication j 
taKture and grade of paper; ink and paper colors | style and b±zb of print; 
tables^ charts, and graphs; pictures and sketchQs; gruphlc/art worki verbal 
text; human interest highlights; personal endorseraenta; and the complexity of 
the materials, A publication utilizing colors, graphs , pictures, and graphic 
work may be more appealing than a black and white publication including much 
varbal text and compleK charts. The above approacues to the format are directly 
related to the desired use and effect of the publication and should be selected 
and Incorporated with these in mind. 

At this stage of devciloping the presentation format i many factors enter the 
process which will affect the final product. The budget allocated for the 
report^ the printing processes available, and the papers and Inks avdilahle are 
only a few of the factors which will influence and partially determine the 
final design. Will the final piece be displayedj handed out| or posted? Will 
supplements be Issued as the year progresses? Is the piece to be compatable 
with other publications? Will the publication be easily mailed? These questions 
only Indicate some of the areas which need to be eKaminedp The basic formats 
from which one can select include thoae of brochure, pamphlet^ neweletters 
packet-folder, poster, or bound piece* These can be modified or combined to 
meet one-s determined needs. Work with a graphic artist ot exparienced designer 
can be most beneficial as they should be familiar with available materials ^ 
time requirements, and cost factors, Ttieir suggest ioi.s and experience will 
hopefully lead to an attractive and versatile publication which meets many of 
the designated criteria. 

The publication developed during a systematic and thorough approach should be 
visually attractive, well-received, informative, and easily read. As stated 
earlier, each publication should also be used as a base (or Improvement for 
future publications* Feedback is important* 

The publication developed for the Wisconsin Board of Vocational j Technical and 
Adult Education Student Follow^Up Study this year utilized a folder-packet 
concept. A folder already imprinted with the state vocational system emblem 
was used. This helped to decrease costs and printing time* Charts, graphs, 
definitions, and general information were over-prlntfc\ 1 on the Inside and back 
of the folder with the report title over-printed on the cover, A detailed siK-- 
page chart indicating response rates, emplo>Tnent factors, and salary information 
on former students was developed as an Insert to the folder* Statewide totals 
for all existing programs were presented with the programs being listed alphabet^ 
ically and grouped by degree type within instructional division areas. This 
particular breakdown resulted from comments by audience users including place- 
ment coordinators and r^ounselors. These suppremental/lnsert charts could be 
distributed or posterl according to the user-s needs. The folder concept also 
allowed that additional supplemental reports developed by Individual districts 
or institutions be added to the folder and easily distributed as one packet 
dealing with this year's follow-up study. 

The development and use of publications dealing with follow-up studies warrants 
a thoughful and systematic procedure* The audience must be encouraged to initial: 
notice, identify, and use the publication. This may be partially accomplished 
through its design^ attractiveness, and clarity. Counselors, in working with 
students and prospective students, may refer to the publication for career 
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information dealing with placement or salary information. A proapic^tlva student 
may make a program or career choice based on this information. Alsop a legls^ 
lator or coimnunity may determlTie their support of a program or institution 
according to the publication* It is necessary that these and other individuals 
are able to digest the report and use it to meet their needs* The audience 'b 
use and reception of any such publication is initially determined by the public 
cation Itself; therefore, the publication must be designed , created , and printed 
so that the original objectives are met and that the audienGe population ricelves 
a useful and desirable publication. 
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Developing and DeslgTilng StudeTit Folloi/-ap Publinatioms 
Jan Novak 

Center for Studies iti Vocational and Technical Educatioii 
University of Wlsconsin-Madlson 
BOK 49* 329 EducatlOTi Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Data resulting from follow-up studies of former studexits of educational 
institutions Is often presented visually through publlcatlona to numarous 
ageticlee and individuals Including etudentSj GounBeloTs , and adniinistrators* 
The audlfDni^e's use and reception of any such publication la Inltialljr 
determined by the publication Itself, These factor! may be partially 
influenced by the publication's design, attractiveness, and clarity . 

A syetematlc procedure should be utilised in dev^eloplng such follow-up 
reports* Factors basic to this procedure Include consideration of the 
data to be reported > the audlenca's needs and characterlstlcSi and the 
desired visual impression or approach to the publication. 
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A Study of Adnin1strat1ve Relatf on^hlps 

in 

Adult/Continuing Education Divisions and Academic 
Affairs Divisions In Junlor-Cormiunl ^ Coneges 

Charlas Oakliaf, Assoc. Professor 
Adult and Continuing Education 

Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas . 

This study Identifies and synthesizes the perceptions of Kansas 
junior- community conege administrators In acad^nu affairs and adult- 
continuing education relative to their degrie of irnplenientiition and 
iinportance of task characteristics conducive to successful administrative 
behavior*, The respondents' perceptions of their administrative behavior was 
presented on a twenty-eight item response test relating to administrative 
task characteristics f administrative practices and prograni planning 
behavior. 

Mean scores and rank orders were calculated frofn a five point rating 
scale on importance and implementation of administrative behavior char- 
acteristics. Results Indicated adult-continuing education functloni had 
lass than equal status with academic affairs in half of the areas studied* 
Extreme Importance ratings were received for operating adult education 
under a mission statement having trustee policy backing and a clear line 
of authority and channel of coinmunlcatlon at all adminlstrativa levels* 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 



Charles R. OakHef, Assoc. Professor 
Adult Education 
302 Fairchnd Hall 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, KarBas 66502 

A STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIP IN ADULT-CONTINUING EDUCATION 
DIVISIONS AND ACADEMIC AFFAIRS DIVISIONS IN JUNIOR- COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

This effort was Initiated as part of a larger research design 
aimed at detennlnlng ways and means to enhance the delivery and success 
of adu1t/cont1nu1ng, and cornmunity services education in American 
junlor-conmunlty colleges. The data collection, research design, and 
treatment of data do not reflect sophisticated statistical metiiods as 
tfie Intent was to proceed in a descriptive approach along selected areas 
relating to administration and organization In Kansas junior-community 
colleges . 

The proposed research was submitted to the Graduate School at Kansas 
State University for consideration relative to the faculty research award 
program. The research award was subsequently received wiWi funding 
through the Bureau of General Research. 

This research attempts to describe and interpret the relative con- 
dition of the administrative environment 1n Kansas j uni or- comfl unity 
colleges within selected areas relating to the adult/continuing education 
and community services function. Experiences associated with the design, 
conduct, and conclusions of this research effort should be most helpful 
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to tile practitioner In Improving the administrative environment and 
the developnient of similar and more extensive research goals In tiie area 
of administrative behavior. It is hoped the report will also contribute 
to a general awareness among administrative personnel tcward developtnt 
of comprehensive junlor-comtnunity college programs and Increased success 
with adult/continuing education and community service efforts. 

Objectives of t 'lc :'tudy. 
To: 

1. determine specific demographic characteristics of the admin- 
istrative leaders having "top" responsibility for the adult/ 
continuing education and c,oirriii"\ ' ty services function In juniof- 
comipurrity college" . 

2. describe and simmaflze the adult/continuing education and 
community services function as defined by junlor-conimunlty college 
leadership. 

3. assess the degree to which the adult/continuing education function 
has equal status to academl c- credit functions relative to 
specific organizational, administrative, and program areas. 

4. determine tfie degree of Importance of selected task characteristics 
conducive to successful administrative behavior among adminlstratoT^ 
in academic affairs and their counterparts in adult/continuing 
education and community services. 

5. determine the degree of Implementation of selected task char- 
acteristics conducive to successful administrative behavior 
among achiinlstrators in academic affairs and their counterpart 
in ddult/eont1nuing education and community services. 

6. synthesizes the rr search results into specific suggestions and 
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recommendatioris relative to the admlm'stratlon and conduct of 
adult/continuing education and community services 1n junlof- 
communlty col leges . 

Theoretical Frame Work 

The theoritlcal frame work of the study may be described through 
a conceptual analysis of administrative effectiveness (see figure 1) 
adopted from Oakliefl which Illustrates how the project deals with the 
investigation of administrative behavior in developing and conducting 
adult/continuing and community services education. Basically, the model 
visualizes ; 

1. the relationship of administrative behavior with selected as- 
pecte of management as represented by artninlstrative task char- 
acteristics, program planning and development, and adnlnlstrative 
practi ce. 

2. the Impact of selected demographic variables, organizational 
situations » and administrative perceptions on the importance 
and performance of specific aclnlnla trat ive tasks programs, 
and practices in adult/continuing and community services ed- 
ucation. 



— Charle r7 Oakllef, The Critical Incident Technique ; Research Ap- 
pl ications In the Administration of Adult and Cont iny^lng Educ|tlorLi 
Paper Presented at the Adult Education Research Conference, King ■ dward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, April 7-9, 1976. 
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Figure 1 
THEORETICAL FRAME WORK 




SUCCESSFUL-- " 
^ - - ' " UNSUCCESSFUL 

ADMINISTRATION OF ADULT/CONTINUINf 
AND CONWUNITY SERVICES 
EDUCATION 



Thi three variables of program planning - development behavior, 

administrative task characteristics, and a*i1n1strat1ve practice are 

graphically represented in the model and each area or in combination 

with each other have a causal relationship, when exercised in various 

adminlstratlve-organfzational environments, on some degree of successful 

or unsuccessful program effort in adult/continuing and community services 

education. In this respect, the'model narrowly limite the perimeter of 

the three adninistrativi areas as follows: 

1. Administrative Task Characteristics 
a. Goal establishment 
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b. Functional division of responsibilities 

c. Allocation of resources 

d. EmployiTient or staffing functions 

e- Discussion at upper administrative levels 

f, Implernentation of policy and control 

g. Initiating administrative actions 

2, Program Plannlng-Oevelopnient Behavior 

a. Determining program needs 

b. Sitting objectives 

c. Identifying and selicting objectives 
d* Conducting the program 

8. Evaluating results 

f. Interfacing with other divisions s programs ^ administrative 
staff 

3, Administrative Practice 

a, Having-provlding appropriate authority 
b* Communication 
c, Arttculatlon 
a. Collaboration 

f. Supervision 

g. Productive environment 

The study was limited to the Individual administrator's perception 
of status level, importance* and performance of the above areas. 



Methods and Data Source 

This research study was initiated to provide insight into problere 
which are identified with the conduct and development of adult/ continuing 
and community services education at the junior- community college level, 
Inforination leading to the design of the questionnaire and resulting 
treatment of data was secured from selected junior-community college 
administrators in OhiOi Illinois * and Kansas, 

The respondents were requested to furnish both factual demographic 
data concerning their college situations in addition to providing judge* 
ment decisions over both the importance of selected adninlstrative 



factors and their perception of actual performance of the selected 
adn1nistrat1vi factors. In brief, the study contains the following main 
areas : 

(1) demographic data describing selected administrative areas 
relative to Kansas Junior- community colleges; 

(2) a status rating of the adult/cont1nu1ng yucatlon function 
with the academic affairs functions 

(3) a judgment relative to the Importance and degree of 
implementation of task characteristics conducive to success* 
ful administrative behavior among administrators fn acadernlc 
affairs and tiielr counterparts in adult/continuing education. 

The sample Included the nineteen junior- community colleges In Kansas 
and was limited to responses from those Individual administrators having 
"top" managernent responsibilities in academic affairs and their counter- 
parts in adult/continuing education. The return was 100% relative to 
the Kansas Junior-community college population. 

Due to the collection of survey type data and limited comparisons , 
the analysis Included rank order and computation of means for basic data 
analysis. Since the sample was rather small in sizei computerized treat- 
ment was not necessary; all cwputations were made by electronic calculator* 
The summary and conclusions were based on. comparison and analysis of tha 
data analysis. 

Results 

Data discussed In this area describes the perceptions of Kansas 
junior-coniiTiunl ty college administrators In academic affairs and their 
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counterparts in adult-continuing relative to their degree of Implanentation 
and Importance of task characteristics conducive to successful administrative 
behavior. 

The degree to which the adult-continuing education function was equal 
to academic divisions in respective colleges was determined over fourteen 
variables. A review of demographic data regarding status comparisons 
relative to the academic affairs division and the division of adult- 
continuing education division revealed the following: 

1. Respondents perceived that adult-continuing education administrators 
did not have more than equal status with their counterparts In 
academic affairs In Kansas junior-community colleges In any of 

the fourteen variables presented for consideration; 

2. Ttefe w^re, jsaven response areas over which the date revealed "Uiat 
Kansas junior-community colleges' continuing and Adult Education 
has equal and/or above status with academic affairs divisions. A 
review of the findings revealed these areas to Include: 

a. Access to top administration 

b. Course promotion 

c. >^ Access to faculty resources 

d. Staffing 

e- General resources to match growth 

f* Buying space (competitiveness for classrooms) 

g. Credl tation of course work 

Only the first variable areas access to top administration i had a 
significant above equal status rating. The remaining areas were con- 
sidered only equfl In status to academic affairs divisions; 

3. f(espondents perceived their adult-continuing education administrative 
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functions to have less than equal status with academic affairs 
in half of the fourteen functional areas presented in the study i 

4. Respondents perceived seven status areas to be less than equal to 
academic affairs, These areas Included: 

a. Flexibility demanded by type of program for maximum goal 
attainment 

b. Advisory council and committee support 

c. Fringe benefits for Instructors and faculty 

d. Visablllty of students 

e. Availability of student services and activities 

f. Availability of student counseling services 

Respondent perceptions were near the extremely Important rating in 
that adult-continuing education administrators operate under a mission 
statement about continuing education for adults that has the policy 
backing of both trustees and top adfninlstrators. It was also extremely 
Important to have a clear line of administrative authority and clear 
channel of communication to each college administrator and to be a full 
participating member of the college's top administrative decision-making 
team. 

The respondents believed administrative skills centering around the 
ability to communicate, establishment of an autonomous adult-continuing . 
education program^ and the ability to make judicious use of authority 
were of considerable importance. 

Administrative skills believed to he of less value and only of some 
importance related to the development of articulation with four-year 
research institutions relative to the adult-continuing education function, 
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The most Important practices for administrative practice centerecl 
around maintaining high quality Instructional programs , conducting 
programs In a coordinated manner throLjgh routine exchange of Informations 
and joint sponsorship Including sharing of facilities and resources. 

Determining educational needs, demand for causes s and offering leader- 
ship in developing new courses were perceived to be the most important 
program development and planning functions for administration of adult 
programs * 

Respondents perceived Kansas junior-community coneges to be imple- 
menting very ^ell those administrative toisks associated with development 
of lines of authority, comnunlcatlon, and operation under a mission 
stateinent directly related to the adult studentei 

Junior-cofnmuni ty colleges were perceived as implementating best 
those administrative organization tasks considered as foundation areas 
which included being a member of the top decision-making teami 

Development of nav adult courses and prograiTis and utillMtion of 
staff personnel was rated top on the implementation scale; 

Implementation of graduate programs with four year institution and 
support from advisory cuuncns were rather poorly implemented; 

Implementation of innovative program marketing technique and evaluation 
of job competencies and follow-up of students needed for program develo^i 
ment were not well imp^l emented. |f'^ 

K 
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''^'.uote Board Governance of Community Colleges In llXlnols, 

John Oastler, College of DuPage : 
The Illinois stat^ governance pattern of community dollefes 
ia investigated by looKing at board aotions and disousslona of 
the Illinois Community College Board and the Illlnola Board of 
ttigher Education. It is contended that these boards ars facing ^ 
5 major problems, 3 of vrhlch are found to be concerns of state 
pollticianSp To the extent that the political arena attempts 
to deal with competition among the colleges and unlvaraltiea 
for prog'r'^ms ^tnd^ et^te funds , the primary cause foi* the 5 
problems upon Which politicians are taking stands | the boards 
will be ^ unable- to resolve their major problems. The study 
also rel^taa board functions of coordination and oontrol. 
In order to coordinstej about twic^ as rnuch effort must be speat 
to control tlv^; ajn of oolleges, it was argue^. 
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John Ctetstlar Ph.D* 

185 North Ott Avenue 

Glen Ellyii, Illinois 6013? 

"State BoBXA GoYemance of Community Collies in Illinois » 1969'-1975'' 
Oollege of DuPaf^o 
Glen Ellyn» Illinois 

While the activities of state governing boards have been knomi, re]j.tlvaly 
little attention has been given to analygin^ thesa activities • Thle ]^per 
closely follows dver nearly a 6 yeajr period the dlsGUSslons and aotlons of 
the Illinois Gominunity College Board and Its parent bo^dt the Illlnole Board 
of Higher Eduoatlon, but the lutter bowd only Insofar m Its dlsatissloM 
and aotlons have relevanoe to eonmunlty college affairs. The paper also 
Identifies recuiTlng problems of community collie govirnaneep deemed "IssueSi" 
in light of the reasons for the bqards and their finabltog legls^tlow. 
Although no spaolfla reooTnTnendattons mTe the goal of the study i It tob 
suspected on the basis of current literature on board governance that these 
agencies might be lacking^ sufficient control to cope Kith the cm?Mnt Issues 
before themt 

The so**called "natural progt-ession theory" of state board govarnwoep 
as depicted In the writings of Berdahl and lannaccone, served as baohitoop 
to the study* Their theory identified a trend In state governanoa from a 
simple autonomy of local schools and colleges to the complex regulation of 
such Institutions* The oi^anl^atlonal theoiy of Jm\m Thompson delineated 
two functions of organl2:atlQns relating to governance^ namtlyp ooordination 
and controlp and the ftfcme^^Commlssion's Report on GOTernanoe (1973) 
provided 10 criteria or factors of control and k at coarainatlon* Ihesa 
funotlons are treated as variables in the study # 

Board agendas, documents and minutes of the period under study were 
examlnedi and the topics of the boards pertaining to one a£ the factOTS of 
governance with respect to conimunlty colleges in Illinois were catalc^uedi 
A frequency count of topic appearance was performed» and each spaolfla 
count adjusted to minimise error and to avoid having many toplos with very 
low frequency i * (Tha lattet adJuatMirt was nm£Lm by aluKpliig veiy Im fm^nmoy 
topics of simile kind under the same f actOTi ) The procedure parmlttad 
relating coordimtiont composed of factors of topical frequenGy ecoroSi to 
controlp similarly arrived at for each boufi* 

The procedure for unearthlr^ the problems of state board governance 
was the -pollowingi (l ) A topic of control or coordlnatlai that has come 
before the board upon several occasions vras Identjf led ^as part of problem 
whenever no established policy or guideline was capable of diminishing its 
frequent appearance * (2) All such topics were examined to determine 
whether some might be reasonably be placed tofiether under a ccjnmon headingp 
labelledL "an isnuei" l.Oi*, ^ reciOTlng problem* 

By means of emmining the legislative racord on community collage bills 
for the years 1973 and 197Ti and by analyzin'T the retittns of a questionnaire 
pertalniT^ to the criteria of coordination and control in the CaJrnegle jReporfc 
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sent to legislators on Key cojnmHtees for communl-^ aelltge leglslationi 
a check upon the importance of th^ Ivsues idtritified through topleal analysis 
cQuld b© mada. The questlomalra hae also adjnlnlitered ^ persGJial InttivleK 
to the Goyarnor's liaison to thase hoards. Prohlenis were thtMUpon related 
to the reasons for the DtilnoiB Boards aS teoUght out In the llteratittB on 
tha subjeet. 

Five problems ware unearthedi (l) community colleg© flnanoingp (s) local 
eollege autonornyg (3) duplleatton of programsi (k) fragmentatlaiof the systaiiig 
and (5) , articulation i ThB areai or factors of eontrol and GoorilMbion 
containing these ^oblems vmr^ aepamted froja those which containtd no jrobliiiii 
It was found that 6 of 10 control faotors coiitained a problam, but mmrY 
factor of cocfllnation aontalnefl some problemi l.e-i a part of a problem« By: 
dheoking these potoblems against the legislative reeord and the responses 
of the Governor's lialBon and those of 20 leglslatdrs (of the 67 asked to 
partlolpata)p It was detGrT!iln€d that 3 of the 5 problems, vl^,|tfinanalng| 
duplication and fragmentation i we ones upon Khloh polltiolans axe e^^rssslng 
concern and taking stands, Thsse 3 problems result fr^ the oompetitton for 
state funds among the colleges and universities within, the Illinois system ^ 
of hjgher education , which la also tte fundamental drive thi inaugurated 
state board coordination p It ms further noted* To the ertant that the bo^fda 
are unable to cope with the recurring' problems apjarently related to the 
reasons for state goyemancei thfe political jToeess will likely ocafitlnue to 
provide the stage for resal^^^-lng cOTpetlng institutional damaMSp the atudy 
con tended. 

The reflation between cooxiiTiation and control was also, examined. About 
twice as ftmch tijne and effort fax each bmrd was found to be devoted to 
control as to cooMlriatlon. In tracing board polioies froin their* initial . 
planning stage through monitoring their effects, ample eyidenoe was come 
upon for thinking that the coordinating function | with which boards 
frequently more closely associated^ reaulres a modicum of control as a 
means to ooordinate the systejn under their jurisdiction* Indeadf some 
planning topics reappear as policy statenienta ani sidelines to eontrol 
the quality of institution, e*^** pro-am approvalsi over against but still 
related to, wogram plannlrigf 

Both the Illinois Comniunlty College Board and the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education direct most of their attrition to toplCB in the following 
areas of Gontroli apportlonnerit, prqgraitis and constrtictlm* In coordination ^ 
the I3HE IfB primarily involved in planning while the ICCB hudles matters of 
local governance, e»i^*f anneKatlon proposals, establishing criteria for 
community college master planning! establishing new colleges initiated 
local area people. 

By means of analyzin^^ the problems of b^rd governanca in regard to 
the functions of coordlmtlDn and control, it was found that most ©f the 
problems are readily visible In fch^- acardlnatlon area* If the beaarts should 
do more to coordinate. as a way to solve their problems ove^ coit^petlr^g '^college 
alalmsp they 'would exert ^r#rtmT c^^rsl* Bufe Ih. ih^ case, the IlllnolB 
mechanisms of goveming coftnrtunlty colleges would be approaching consolidation i 
a stage to 'be reached orj^y If ths laws arR 4mendedf 



Oastler, p# 1 

State Boards 

The importance of thin stu4y li^^^s not only in its hlghlle'^ht of the 
Issues before the boardG but in its preso?itation of thn imxxm in relation 
to the functions of coordination and control, which troated as variables» 
enable looking closed'/ at state governance. 
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Dr. Russeii C, Paulsen 

THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION: ITS CHANGE AGENT ROLE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES, POLICIES AND PROCEDURES IN WI[5C0H:lN TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 

The purpose of this study was to assess the change agent role that the 
North Central Association accraditation process, through the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education > has played in the development and implemfen- 
tation of administrative policy chang-^^5 In selected Wisconsin Vocational, 
Technical and Adiilt Education Districts, 

Cur tiingham' s model of an external change agent was used to depict 
six goals of an eKternal ■ ange agent. These goals formed the basis for 
the six major questions investigated in this research. Twelve Wisconsin 
VTAE districts were included in this study. 
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Dr, Russell C, PaulseK 

North Central Technical Instituta 

1000 Schcfn.r5ld Avenue 

Wausau, WI 54401 

THE NORTH CENTRAL ASS0CI.\TI0N : ITS CHANGE AGENT ROLE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES, POLICIES AND PROCEDURES IN WISCONSIt! TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 



Objectives - to answer the following questions: 

1* Is there a difference in goals bfstwaen and aTnong individual technical 

institutes as a result of participating in the NCA accreditation process? 

2* Are thera significant cur'ricular changes in individual VTAE districts as 

a result of the NCA accreditation process in Wiscor^in TeGhnlcal Institutes? 

3* Has there been any restructuiung of adniinlstrative organiEatlon patterns 

within individual VTAE districts as a result of the NCA accreditation process? 

4, Has there been any significant change in the decision making practices within 
individual VTAE districts as a result of the NCA accreditation process? 

5, Has therr. :>een redistribution of financial resources within individual VTAE 
diatrlcts as a result of the NCA accreditation process? 

6, Has there been significant change in tti vitalization of professional personnel 
within VTAE districts as a result of the NCA accreditation process? 

Theoretical fraTne work 

For the purposes of this paper, the six 'furjtions of a change agent as identified 
by Cunningham v?ero used. These functions were related to the external change 
agent concept of the NCA accreditation process as it concerns the Wisconsin VTAE 
system. These recpori^ribilities are* (1) modify goals, (2) restructure curriculum^ 
(3) restructure or/jrinization, f4) remodel decision making practices ^ (5) &hift 
allocation and distribution of financial resources, and (6) vitalize and revitalize 
professional personne.L- These responsibilities formed the basis for the six 
major questions investigated .'n this study. 

Data Source 

Data for the tudy was obtained from Torth Central Association visitation teain 
reports to V/isconsin VTAE Districts, Personal interviews were conducted to obtain 
'V1ef3ree of implem<^ntat ion" of recommendations* 

Re sults/Conclusions 

An^ilysis of the data indicated that^ 

1, There was no difference in goals between and among individual technical 

institutes as a result of participating in the North Central accreditation 
process. Most conGerns identified ware unique to an indi^^idual district, 
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2. Significant curriculum changes' occurred in individual VTAE distriota as 

a result of the North Central accreditation process in Wisconsin Technical 
Institutes, 

3, Restructuring of administrative organization patteMG occurred within 
individual VTAE districts as a result of the North Central accreditation 
process, 

4. Significant mge occurred in tha decision-niaking praGtices within indi- 
vidual VTAE districts as a result of the North Central accreditation process, 

S* There - j no significant redistribution of financial resources within 
indivi lal VTAE districts as a result: of the accreditation process. 

5, Significant change occurred in the vitallzation of professional personnel 
v^ithin VTAE districts as a result of the North Central accreditation proctss. 

7, Similar concerns were frequently identified in several of the VTAE districts. 

Educat ional Importanc e 

■^'!/iE administrators in Wisconsin viewed the North Central accreditation process 
as beneficial and that it has had significant impact on creating changes in 
administrative policies and practices. 
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M, Douglns Ray 

Wisconsin VocnttonaV StjiditSH Cnnttr 
Boh 49, 329 Ikiiicntijn null ding 
University of Wire .nsin-MncliRon 
MadiF^on, WiHConttin 53706 

D^!VELOPMlCNT OF THE WISCONSIN EMPLOYABI LITY SKILLS PROGRAM 

The objt'ctivo of the Project: wa^ to provide an auclio-viaual program on 
Gmpluyability .skills whicli would prepara students in the non--job skill 
technique's required to obtain work und to gain job success and satisfaction* 
The students completing the Program should have an awareness of the problems 
nnS cotnplGxiti OS of r-naking and job hoMing ani ftlso be able to apply 

the skills and techniques shown in the Employability Skills Program to 
their own job aeuking sitUtTtion* 

The theoretical frame for the Project is that giving students straight 
information about Job seeking and holding, the uaua]. technique^ is insuf- 
ficient to bring about the needed behavior. In addition to inf ormatlonj 
the student needs to have a way to organize the information and also a way 
to make dccisionB with that information* 

The Program itself attempEed to mC'et these needs by using a mlKed format 
of information gi^ang use demonstrations, and group discussions. Much of 
ihm material is pr€.^e.ntel in a fUmstrjp - ^ape cassette, format suit^^hle 
fw iw^dividML or alshBitoom Th^iSe presantatloTis vmm a loo^^ **5r : ; 

framework designed to increase user acceptance of the Program a ri.^i^it v/hlle 
also presenting the information* 

Field test results of selected portions of the Program at three State 
vocational-technical schnols are very positive. Limited testing with high 
school students and teachers has been equally positive. 

The utility of the propos**d organizational technique which places heavy 
stress on the use of values and interests in the career decision making 
process will be discussod. On tlie basis of available dat^a i^ith a wide 
variety of popujations, the technique appears to be superior to the commonly 
used straight information technique. The combining of this technique with 
a story format seems to bo an effective educational tool for reaching 
todays' students with information they will need to deal with in tom.or row's 
job and career dec Ik ion mnking. 
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M. Douglas Kay 

Wisconsin VocationAl Stiidius Center 
Box 49, 329 Education Building 
Univarsity of Wlf^conBin-Mndison 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE WISCONSIN EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS PROGRAM 
The Employability Skills Projact developed and produced a set of twelv^i 
instructiional modulas on job Boeking/job keeping skills, intended for use 
ty post-^secoTtdary students upon c»^pl«i^^n of vocationaL, teehnical 
training prior to entry into the job markei It uses a loose story line 
of BIX students discussing their concerns about job seeking/ job keeping 
with a teacher /counselor at their local school. 

This forniat is used to convey straight information; deinonscrates how to 
ovganize and use -the Informattan in making job/career decisions. The 
underlying formulation is i:hat such decisions are based on the individual' 
interests and values. 
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Richard Romo'ivir, Director 

Educatiunal Rcfioarch & Evaluation Services 

Cuyahoga Comiiiiinity ColleBe 

700 Catnegic Avonue 

ClOA-eland, Ohio 44115 

Gorporate TuttiDn Reimluirsemonf: in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 

by 

Richard C. Rpmojscr, Cuyahoga Gommiinity College 
Kermlt: Lldstromj Cuyahoga Community Co liege, and 
Chri stoplior R, MaliiJTiphyj Cuyahoga GomiTiunity College 

Cuyahoga Conimunity Coile^za in ClGveland, Ohio conductcr a study to discover 
the availability oE corporr*. tuitinn . o imbtirsement within Cuyahoga Countyj Ohio 
and the rate of omployec u.^agu at CCC. The goal of the project was to describe 
the typical corporation likely tn provide tuition reimbursement as part of its 
Jmployec benefit package, the type of tuition coverage pade available to the 
employeGS, and tl.-^ characteristics common to those emplS^ee^ who are reimburs'^. 
in part or in whole, for their educational expanses by these programs. 

In today '.^ complex business world more Gmphasis than ever before is being 
placed on life-long learning. Thifi ne^v emphasis on the continuing education 
process is based on the popular belief that mnn must continue to learn if he 
to maintain his compel: it ive and phi i osophical edpe. In response to this needj 
the updating of employeo training is increasingly regarded a.^ o«?pentlal to the 
success and growth of any organi^.ati oru Because so many firms now pro^- ' '-^^ educa- 
tional benefits for employees j the company that disregards such enri w 'legi- 
bilities will run the risk of eventual staguation of its human reisOP To meet 
these learning needs employers use a wide array of educational tcchrr . On-the- 
job trai^iing hasi been supplemented by seminars, workshops and re Vr ::ly tuition 
reimbursement for ompioyoas who desire academic training. 

Tuition reimbursement is not a replncement for training. Tuition reimburse- 
v.i't has special aims and sat:isfies dirferent needs* When tuition reimbursement 
plans are analy:^ed, sovcrnl items reoccur as pctential benefits. The most frequent 
are these: (1) Kmployees whi? pArticip.nte in tuition reimbursement are better 
informed and more valuable, (2) The nlans prnvide a means for employees to develop 
their own potential it les , (3) Continuous learning increases morale and decreases 
turnover. f4) Tuition reimbursement aids In recruiting new employees and fosters 
better community relations. Moreover, continuous learning satisftes the nt ed of 
the employee to cnntributo what he himrielf has IcHrned about Improving his perfor- 
mance. 

As a form of financial aid, corporate tuition reimbursement has the potential 
to provide funds for thnae oniployees who would not normally have the resources 
necessary to enroll in college lovel cnursos. All connected with tuition reim- 
bursement arc able to henefit. The employoo has the opportunity to extend his 
education increasing his upward mobility at a reduced cost to himself. The employer 
benefits because employees are better prepared to understand their workp The aduca- 
tional institutions nou only im.prova their yervicc to the community, thus fulfilling 
their civic responsibility, but also receive added revenue. 
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Methods 

The information for this study wa :; j^aLhr '-f^d thron?^h a four-atep procesa. 
First, Uterature on tuition relmburseincM': wnh cpltecrcr! and reviewed* Second, a 
list of the sixty largest Gmployern in Cr^abugJi Cuurv^v, Ohio waf^ secured from the 
Greater Clevaland Growth AssociatlDnp £irm.^ wert Hien r-ontacted and aiked 

if tuition reimbursement programs w^r^' p^^-^: ni ti^eit c/npinypc l.e^agfit packagas. 
Those with programs had th^lr plans sui.jTuiri^zed, mnlymd, dnd pr^ited afi part of 
th'3 ''Manual of Corporate Tuition Reimbursemenx in 'Ji^yMOga CDnr, Ly, Oh Ui.'* Third, 
those students attending Cuyahoga Community Co^ lerc '•'^ring iftnter QMaruer, 1976 
anticipating reimbursement for their tuition fran r. o'r einployer were identified 
at the time of v^i, stration and a computer-run de'rur^raphic profile was constructed. 
Finally p the tuition rGlmbursement students at the Metropoiitan Campus were mailed 
a questionnaire designed to provide additional iniormatlon for the demographic pro- 
file. After the information was gathered, it was analyzed^ a report was written, 
and recoEranendatlons on how to better serve tuition ralmbursement students and their 
employers were made. 

Data Sources 

The sixty largest employers in Cuyahoga County s Ohio were asked to provide 
the project with a copy of their tuition reimbursement plans if they indeed offered 
such a program to their employees. Forty-five firms offered such programs and 
happily supplied the project with the necessary information. The 26,799 students 
attending Cuyahoga Community College during Winter Quarter^ 1976 were asked at the 
time of registration if they anticipated receiving reimbursement , in part or in 
whole, for their tuition by their employerp Employer tuition reimbursement was 
expected by 2163 students, A computer print-out from the Student Master File pro- 
vided a demographic profile of these students and was compared to the demographic 
profile of the student body ur ^ whole. Over 600 students expecting reimbursement 
at the Metropolitan Campus were ailed a questionnaire which sought information 
for the demographic profile. Responses were received from 241 students. 

Results 

Forty-five of Cuyahoga County's sixty largest employers, employing over 
150,000 Individuals, offer tuition reimbursement programs as part of their employee 
benefit packages. The firms estimate that 5% (7500) of their employees use the 
programs yearly. 

All tuition reimbursement plans studied share five common characteristics: 
(1) the employee selects the Institution he wish/ to attend; (2) the empioyee 
chooses the course of study he wishes to pursue; (3) the employee secures approval 
of the school and course from his company; (4) the employee pays all or part of 
the required tuition; and (5) the employee is reimbursed for some or all of the 
tuition £ t'cer successfuMy completing the course of study. 

Differences occur as to which institutions are eligible under tuition reim- 
bursement programs. Some firms required that insti rui:ions be accredited, others 
did not. Correspondnnce schools were mentioned specifically by seven plans as 
being acceptable J three plans specified that they were unacceptable. 

A conmon objective of tuiti n reimbursement programs is that they benefit 
both the employee and the company. Therefore most plans require that courses 
be work related or satisfy requirements for a work related degree. Fifteen 
plans, however, had no such restrictions* 

In some cases, the process for gaining company approval is semi-automatic 
and requires the signature of oaly one company official on a pre-printed applica- 
tion form. The most difficult approval procedure requires the employee submit a 
letter of ^ astlf icatlon to be approved by four company executives. 
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There are variouH methocly ubgcI to reimburse tuitiona] costs. Some firms 
reimburse a standard prcdQtGrmlnr^' percontage of the emplciyee's fees. Other firms 
reimburse i predetermlnod perr t*nt:a|s^,e of the employee's costs based on the employee's 
final f^rade in each course, ''wGlve cDmpanies place a dollar limit and 30 a cradlt 
hour limit on the imount: of ruJ.:v.bursement any individual employee may receive In 
one year. Eight companies will not only pay tuitional costs s but will also reim- 
burse the total cost of all r . ^issary textbooks. Based on the available literature, 
these plans seem comr^irable to other tuition relmbur^iement programs across the nation* 

The 2163 students enrollGd at Cuyahoga Community College during Winter Quarteri 
1976 accounted for 87^ of the College's total enrollment of 26,799* Forty-nine per 
cant of the students returning the questionnaire distributed to Metro Campus students 
anticipating relmbarsemcnt indicated that they were employed by the county* s 45 
largest firms offering reimbursement programs. Tuition reimbursement students 
enrollc J for a total of 11 ^ 355 credit hours , averaging 5.25 credit hours each. The 
tultlor. and fees generated by tuition reimbursement students was estimated at over 
$87,000, or 57n of the estimated tuition and fees income of $1.7 million generated 
by the College for that quarter. 

Tuition relmburBement students at Cuyahoga Community College differ from the 
student body as a whole in that they are primarily part=tlme, evening students. 
Whereas 65,6% of the student body are part-time students enrolling for less than 
12 credit hours^ 94. 7X of the tuition reimbursement students are part-time. Over 
half the student body attends during tHe day compared to only 197^ of the tuition 
reimbursement students. 

Tuition reimbursement students proved to be dder than the typical student* 
The median age of the tuition reimbursements was 26 while the median age of the 
student body was 24. 

Tuition reimbursement students also differ from the typical student in terms 
of course selection. Tuition reinHr.rscment students proved proportionately more 
interested in buslne/^s courses than did the tvplcal student. They wrre especially 
Interested in accounting, banking and finance', busln'-:Sfa managementj d^ta process- 
ing, industrial management, and mc'.chanlcal engineer ijig . 

Re commendations 

?:nce the 45 largest companies offorin^^ *-\u.zion rolmhur;:inmenl: In Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, employing ISOjOOO individual?., accounted ^ only half of the ttii- 
tion telmbursement students aiiswering ti t que.st . onnairij , it is assumed that those 
covered by tuition reimbursement programs are t^ice that ^f theae companies, or 
nearly 300,000 individuals. If the 5% usage factor is accurate and consistent, 
that means nearly 15,000 persons are reimbursed in the area annually and another 
285^000 persons at a eligible. The possible income generated from this largely 
untapped source is staggering. The amount of service a college could provide 
these employees and their employers would filso go a long way towards fulfilling 
th e in s 1 1 1 u c 1 on s c i v 1 c re f p fin s lb i H t i r. s . 

Aggressive recruitment of tuition reimbursement students should be undertaken 
tay educational institutions in metropolitan area£-j but these Institucions must br 
aware that tuition reimbursement students are unlikely to conform to heir typical 
student. Course or f.=rinr^s , ulmes, and sites may need to be altered f.o meet thel-^ 
.unique demands. This aport recominonds that educational Institutions hoping to 
attract tuition '"eimbu c nemrnt students: be pr-'j/ared t m fl) geaPrat^ curriculum 
of interest to both employu:<^a and -h-ir en^ployers; kZ) tik,nlpulate rhon and whero 
courses are offered- fl) pl^>u cour:^ offerings In a mannGr which will allow 
empl^^y^es to finis ' all H^^gree r^qulrr^mants ; f4) pi.vidf counseling and support 
servlcsp fot th/ tui^u^n ■relmbnrsement student; (5'j helfj bt vh tb i ^mplo^'er and 
the empioyee mak?? betrev ase of K^^istipg plans; ^n) design a markitlng prngran 
to attract these potiintfc^i students; End (7) offer guidance to corpc^ration ar 
^5 „ government agencies pl^mnirg to initiate tuition relmburserrTnt progr mt^s. 
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SUMMARY 



ADDRESS: 518 Tlefi Park Placo 

Springfield, lUinoiR 62718 

TITLKr A Statewide Follow-Up f^tudy of: Fall 1973 Tran?;fer 

Studunt:? From llXinuin PLd^lic ConummiCy Collcgoe 



IN 



nij.noi.5i noiniTuiTilty Colloga Board 



''hii wk \ for follow-iip Btiirlion of coinniiinity coilagc! tr^mrfor students 
-[ i ; by all cdIUi^c uducalnrs and is mandate in thci Illinois Public 

(.< ::: -ni i f \ ' aioKe Act at) wull ar, in the policias of the Illinois Cninmunity 
ColJc i-o'ird. Many conmuinj ty colluges In Illinois Imva conducted follow-^up 
studies of +Ketr transfer si^iJanti for si, number of y^aM The d^sirabj llfty of 
hnvini*: gta^towidc norms for romparinon purposes was often indicated in the;;u 
sttidlcn. Tn 1972s tK^'oui^h thn coopt:rativr of forts of the SenioT College Co- 
ordinators Afisoc iat t^n and ihi^ Coinniuni ty Col l^^c^ Coord inators /^3sgciatiun, 
the ICCtH' agraad to und^^rtn];^ a Eitatcn^Mdo ^rudy of cumniunity college transfer 
fitudGnts at i^innl or I , r; t. i Ln (: i onn in lir.ojp. Having the hacking of both u\m 
coTimiunity and rn-nior <:o^lvi\(\ coorddriatore*, 2^^ 8riu.or colleges Illinois agreed 
to furni^ii Informat ion on sn^dent^^ ranf^ Corr ;I n^^ to them for the Fall 1973 
tann from the varinuB puhl ic conmuun ty co] leges for the *:ollow-up study* Al« 
though uncertainties about: i ho ]^Mc]:lvy Amcndrnant in 1974 made it necesoary to 
chaup^e tlic data rrom i tu! i \' \ r! u^l tf> n^^^^T"* tKisiii, tho inajorlty of theBe senior 
inraltutionn continuoci to furnudi cn the trannfer ytudonts niaking this 

srate\nde effort pc)^;:/]hlo. 

This parti.culai^ studv wan dviny,vc^d to determinG the luagnitude of Illinois 
Co;ni;' rv CulL'^^u tranalto :!, to detor-mme th€= mobility pattarnG by both comnr.aity 
cnlii anci !;tMn(f!- i ns t i I nt: i ony^ , to si iidy pre-transfer cha'racterlstics ^ and to 
study tfte arb it-.^ ^nnni nud ro tuition o* tbcnr ntudonts after trannfer. 

Ihn F^tudv waf^ limited by Ciio arcnrjK^ y-^' the dat:n reported by all in- 
c^titiitionH involved. It was alno limi t:pd by the fact that some of tlie canununity 
coll^gfe/ 'Oi wull an 5on:e ntuiio^ i u:;^t i I ut ion?- had very sin^ll u-.rbcrs of Fall 1973 
ttsnsf€T stucbnts imlujA^ the. stydy mnd hm^m^, hte relimbiliLy of the Inference 
in liraitnd. Sevural of thu oart i c i i^n t i m; r-. ■ stltutions were unable to 

cnntiTiue nunplvin^\ post - t.rann for data. T the progress of students at 

EQim neni.or inni li utJonn could not !)0 n.'tii i :h year. 

rbnno ^ of tho nUidy was connornafi with identifying the pre-transfer 
charai. lor i L . icn nf-tbu iall lv73 HLuO^u.n^ Lhv ui/M^uilude of college transfars, 
And the tnobiliLv patLerns nt" t!:e trans* or RtatUuitn, In the Fall term 1973, 
Illinois senior in^I^i t uLions ncnivpd if), 304 transfer students from Illinois 
public ccnmnunitv colla);cj. lb . s vas abouc a 70Z incrcatiu over the total Fall 
1967 transfer ntMdt;n!=s, I'our iiliiiois rcMUOL' Inr^ t i i:nf J ons. uxc receiving about 
one-half uf all cuii^nnnity culU [.rausfErs- 
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SUMMARY 



Page 2 



The results also indicated that six out of ten transfer students trnnefer 
without an Associate Degroc, and two of every ton students transfer as freslimen. 
As nieasured by the moan composite ACT scores, transfer students possess ability 
mox J comparable to the native senior college student than the typical coiranunlty 
college! student. The pre-transfer CPA of transfer students Indicated that they 
po. uiessed good academic ability and community college achievenient. 

Phase II of the transfer study dealt with post- transfer achievement and 
retention of the Fall 1973 transfer students at the participating senior insti^ 
tutions during the 1973-74 academic yeart In analyEing the academic status of 
transfer students whose status was knot^np 78,0% were on clear or good standing, 
10-0% were on academic probation^ 3,1% were dismissed, and' 7.7% had withdrawn. 
There was a consid&rabls number of students (4139) whose status was unknown* 
The reason for -this was due to the fact that several of thei senior institutiona 
dUd T>rt ra^rt the. pr©|;r€ss of the ttangfer stud©nts to v.he community colleges 
for th^t year. As 4 measure o€ achievement for the 197 t 74 academic year, the 
cutnulative gradepQinfc average as of the Spring 1974 tern was utlllMd. This 
CPA earn^ at the senior institutions was converted tn i four point scal€^ The 
average CPA of ail of the transfer students at the end uf the Spring 1974 term 
was 2,G5* This Was a slight drop from the 2*8 pre- t;r v.isfer CPA of tlieSe students, 

Tb.e neKt part of the study (Phasm. IIl)^ will anv iyz^ the programs of tha. 
trans%fer students during the second year at the seni;>: institutions. It Is 
hoped th ( the data will show the number o£ transfer students who have completed 
th'eir ivc^ccalaureate^ degrees within two years after itransfer* Since many student^ 
at'tetrJ f0ur--year institution on m pmrt-tlme Wa^is, it will be necessary to 
coht j iMiw this study for several years to detennine the numb^ of students who 
acco^^ol 1.;^: their goa!' of attaining a bachelor's degree. 
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AHSTkACT 

A Stn( •rldQ FoUow-U, Study of Fall 1973 Transfer 
St utlenty 'Froin Illinr I'ublic Contmunlty Colleges 

Peggy L. Sheerin 
Illinois Comrnunity College Board 
51P lies Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62718 

The purpose o£ this fstudy was to dctcrmtnG the numljor of Illinois 
Cotranuntcy College Cransfers to Tllinoia senior inatltutiona, to determine 
the mobility patternf; by both cominuiiity colleges and participating senior 
InRtitutlons, to study pre- transfer characteristics .- a . ; evuciy the 
achiev'ement and retention after Lrans ferrinj; ise . of ti'i study wag 

concerned with identify ing the Fall 1^73 transfer students at each of the parti- 
cipating senior colleges and obtaining the data to analyze the first three 
purposes of the rtudy. InfoTmatlon about the pl-e.^ transfer academic achievements 
of sMentj is important bcciiuHo it Is heavily related to performance of jtLd«jits 
after trwsfer at the senior ^institution. The pra^transfer grtidepoint: /.veiage 
of the Illinois puhllc community college transfer studonts indlcHtcs that these 
transfer studsuts possess good ability and coirununity college achievement. Phase 
II of the study deal-fc wltt. the achievement and rctnatlon of the transferrins 
students after completing one year at the senior liuititutlon. As a nieasure of 
achlcvcrrent for the 1973^74 academic year, tlit cumulative gr^depoint avftrage 
as of the Spring 1974 term was Titillzei as woIj as -the ecademlc status of the 
students. 

The data collected and studied indicated i:hnt thn public ca^: 
colleges of Illinois are accomplishltig the trar^afer t. .ction well becauae ul 
Che performance nf its transfer ^tudon;:F,. 
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Lloyd W. Tindall 

WiBcan«ln Vocat^'i^nal Ftudies Center 
University Cl Wi cccn&Jn-Madison 
Box 49, 329 Education Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Zeroing in on the Barriers Which Keep the Handicapped From Employment - 
A Big Job for Vocational Researchers 

During the past two and one half years the Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center has been conducting a project on Modifying Regular Programs and 
Developing Curriculum Materials for the Vocational Edu^ ition of the Handi- 
capped, The objective is to provide services to teacvev' in Wisconsin's 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Districts as L.,ay provide servl s 
to the handicapped. This has been accomplished by conducting in-'ServicR 
meetings for VTAE teachers, a national search for materials and by develop- 
ing materials on the vocational education of the handicapped* The handi- 
capped have been identified as those persons with visual, hearing, mental ^ 
Speech and language^ emotional, and learning and physical disabilities. 
Also Included are persons with alcohol and drug abuse problems and ex-offen- 
ders. The activities of this project havR helped to Identify the barriers 
which ultimately prevent the employment of the handicapped* 

The barriers which keep handicapped people from employment are often subtle^ 
sometimes unintentional and may indicate a lack of knowledge or consideration 
on the part of teachers and employers. Before discussing eKisting barriers 
to the employnent of the handicapped , a look at formidable barriers which have 
been surmQunted Is In order, A great deal of effort has been eKpended during 
the eight years since the 1968 Vocational Ammendments in developing pre-voca~ 
tlonal and supportive services for the handicapped In order to prepare them 
for vocatlonpl courses and employment. Successful methods for teaching the 
handicapped have been developed # The needs, characteristics and capabilities 
of the handicapped p.te knovm. Attitudes of teachers and administrators which 
have worked against placing the handicapped in regular classrooms are being 
overcome. Jobs can be redasl|,ned to accomodate the capabilities of the 
handicapped* i liese are a ic:: of the accomplishments to date. 

The next .itep is to identify barriers which impede the education arJ employ- 
ment of the handicapped and encourage restuirchers to venture upoti projects 
which will alleviate the barriers. The first barrier centers on the confiden- 
tiality laws which are springing up at state and national levels* There is 
some Information of consequence which vocational teachers need if they are 
to develop viable educational prescriptions for the handicapped. This infor- 
mation includes the reading levels of the students, learning modalities of 
the students, any lenrning disabilities which may exist and appropriate 
Instructional techniques which have been successful in teaching the students 
in the past* Confidentiality laws are restricting the flow of such informa^ 
tion from secondary to post-secondary schools and from evaluators to teachers 
who are teaching employabillty skills* Researchers need to determine if the 
laws are really protecting the handicapped or if such laws are acting as a 
barrier to potential employment. 

Only a minimal amount of the existing vocational textbooks and materials have 
relevanne in teaching the handicapped. Publisher j have not found such modifi- 
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iTit, tims in *M oiionil (mI jy fi'^iJiilih.' fi» f|t'v^Mu[3. MinMryiiin fnnLurlalH for 
rlic v/ir IcMiK liajul hap:; in llrcr/illy (hiiuI rrflr^ of vorat; idii/j 1 rourHUH would ha 
/HI cnoritioun tn^k, ?'of|ii)rf.' .inf: rtuioni ira 1 bufli^cl.i; /ind wauld likely be nutn/iLnd 
npim tioiTipliM HMi. on {}ui^'k, rrninl. i.iunl tnod i f icwit ion tecliTilquoB i\r'> 

uv-Vihn\ in un/ibb' ?.Mnri)i>rr; in i|t»Vi.nnp nind i f j tut pt'o r/imii * 

DoviHopinn nu'MifKhi r)\ (Mnpiovcr - tivuvlu'r i.:«Mip<.nvit Ion 1 fl /irl i cuna ting 
vocriL fcitia I tuiiMNii MMi r«»r ( lu* li.uiiMc'nppt'd provjJi'H a third nron of rencarrh 
to rrMmjvr .111 rxiin. fiij' Ijium IiM'. '{V.HdirV!i muHl /ifUM'tMnlti thai: nkillM tMunlil 
:iro the ^da I hi outMU'd fiii i la^ pd). A ( nuiM h *iri.M nf^ rufiuarcli eoiild bu 
dir<M't<ui Itiw/iril ludpiiiK < 'in p 1 o vp r; . iiunlily *uk1 rr'rloMi};n JnbM la mulch Dm skills 
nt tMr' liriiullrapfx'd. A iiu ul cd, In, ,u cMnnp 1 i nil hlH ^iii-^ f^^i^'k would Uq of f^rcat 
V/i Uii' t o 1 (i yrM : * . 

kp|*ril ii *ii>iU!t:M of rmplnyiii}; ;ind pruvidfitK r'nip I ny. ib I e HklllH to *dic» handicapped 
f% Til to b<' rciiutirrliud .]:" Lo Liu; nbl l);n(Mon ui Mc^honlMj LeacluT^^ <ind eniployera* 
Mnut cnrrofit 1 i 1 1 )vi t- 1 (Hi uu t\u: fuitid u appt'd Iwlj:^ liocn rllrL^ctod tav^/irdB Inw age 
Uid iMlncai i una I Icv^^dM. Whal; in tJu^ nbi ij;aHnn t o ntlultH? 

A JarHf ainaunf: of niniu'v U\ cturrrMiCly lu'lti)^ spent: an tjvnlurtlng the handicapped 
by BrhoolM, rehatul ii if h)n runN^^s and prlvatu cr j^aniKnt ions , especially in 
th(! wnrk iiatnplu nvaiuat iun rir<'a . Wlint: in the rniti of tivaluation in devcalop* 
u\l\ an i^ducati oiinl prt'scrlption'? Vocntlonal EdnaatorH neud to dcvolop guida- 
l ineB on tho prop'irnL Inn jiulivldual educational pifGaGriptlonB f or handi-^ 
rapped sLmlcntM from I In* i'xifUlfi^^ uv/il uat lonB. UnrortunatQly a groat deal 
nf monc3' "^pvnt nn tdin i-v^ • ^ na t: lOTt of Miu hniad Ir-iippod in actiirtlly waBted for 
thu Lack cjf qiildoUnu^^ on yhat to do w^^]^ t:hv ijvaliiatton material obtained* 
TUIf; nap butwnt!ii t'val nni inn afid dcvolopin^^ udiicatlDnaL prescript lone which 
lead ro uinpla^rncMif: ntuit bo (^InHtni* 

Finally, why .aro roiirMeJi oti i\w vocutiimnl cducntloii of tho handicapped not 
a requireniont for vncatlunal tcuicbcr cnrtlf Icatlon? Very few courBes per- 
taining to vocatic^nal t'ducat ion of the liandirappc^d oven exist In our nation's 
univorHlty Hystonin. It cippt?nrs that mortification may be the key issue in 
duvulupinn vonatlonnl udiicatlnn wlilch leadn to umplnymc^nt * The altcirnatlve 
in volnntary ror Uf li' at Inn and scattorod IntLM^c'e^t atnong vocational educators 
concern u^? ernployiaent of the handieappud. lU^Huarch on the needs and merits 
of cert if Icntton fi^r vncnt ir>nal oflucation uf tbt^ handicapped is long overdue* 

la conclusioni it in appartirH that more ruiasarch ^nnd innovations are needed to 
deliver vacaLinnal uduc ation to the haivi J capped . University educators, research 
and plannln^^ pc^^^unu4 In VocationnU Tochnical. and A.dulC Educattori Districts and 
atherH nre In an cKcullunt position to conduct ba^ilc and applied research 
directucl tuw.irJ thu ^tica tioiial tidiicaLlua aiid (^mpicDyiiien t of the handlcappGd- 
A bra^d base of data on ediicntlnR tbf> handicappt^d Ib available* Such data 
should be u^iud in developing raycarch wfiirdi will help alleviate the remaining 
batiflers to omployrnent of the handirappcHL 
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Zuroitm in on tlie H/i?-ru!rH Wluch Knup Lhu HniKllcnppprI Frnni Employnient - 
A Big Job for Vocatlonnl UeHu/irrfiurii 

Lloyd Tind/ill 

WifiConRln Vocatlon/il KturlLuB CcTitar 
UnivefHlty of WlHcnnsln^MatllBnii 
BoK 49* 329 Educntinn Hiiildtn;^ 
Madifiuu, WLHcoiiRin 33706 



M/iny barri' rti to the vocntlcHicU oducatlnn of tht^ liancllcapped sttll exist. 
A project: on Modifying VocaiiawHl ProgramB for the Handicapped at the 
Wisconf^ln Vocntionnl StudiaB Cantor has liclpcd in idtnitlfyltig some of these 
barriers. Althougli vatznticnni educators of the haiidlcapped have coflie a 
lunn way since the patiBagG of the 1968 Vocationai AuiiDeridineritSj the employ^ 
mant of thn handlcapptid in Gtlll lagging. Possible barriers include current 
confidentiality laws, lack of modified materiala, einpldyer teacher 
cooperacian and tha redttsigniuB JobSj legal obligations, follow-through 
on evaluations and lack of teacher certification in the vocational education 
of tht> handicapped. 
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Kfi 1fnii;i:'0i) Vulluy Cniinnuni (.y CqI Icyo 
076/ Wt^a "0" AvoDiiO 
K(\']amzoo , Micliiciafi 49(109 

Child Duvul nt)in':Hi L Prom'Lim Fciisihility SLiicly 
[lanQV A, Wuoch; 
K<ilan;azno ValU.'y CninnHinity CoVio<|0 



As part of the? Iiif> Lr^uct icMia 1 DovnlopiTionL Sorviccn QCtivitieS at 
Kalamazoo Veil ley Cnrniiiuiri Ly Collocjo (KVCC) a proposal was niada to begin 
an associ^ite tlogroG prograin in chili deveJ npinent. The proposed progrom 
v/ould train stiirlents for ciiiplayiiionl: 1n ctrild care agonciGS, In order 
to assess the ncGcl for a Chi IH nevGlopniont Program, the office of Prograni 
Defvolopfnon t Services mz rocpjc';toci to condiict a foasibility studj. The 
objectives for the study v/cro! 

K To provide dfibcL rngardincj fjotnntlal GnroniiiDnt of students in 

a Child Dtivol opinant Prograin; and 
2. To provide daten rogarding the ncied of local child care agDnciGS 

for personnel v/ith an associate degree in child developnient. 

TheoreUcal^ Framwork 

With the current rostricted financial rGsources of the college, KVCC 
administrators expressed a felt need for objectivG evidence and recomrnen- 
dations on which to hase their decision regarding a Child Devolopment 
Program. In order to supply this infoniiation standard research theory 
regarding survey research was employed. Since ctiild development education 
is growing in popularity/, and since a faculty nfmrTibcr at KVCC hod developed 
a position paper describing her porcDptionr. of the need foi^ such education 
in the Kalamazoo aroa^ the basic research hypothesis v/as fDrmulated: 

Kalamazoo Valley Cominunity College can bettor serve the needs 
of its cOfomunit^^ by establishing ii de^gree program to provide 
child developmefit education. 

Research f^lethods and _nata Snurces 

Two surveys v/oro employed as thr^ research niothodology for this study. 
In order to accQiiiplish the first research objective, provide data regard- 
ing potential student enrol Imrfnt, a telDpiinne E.urvcy of al 1 14 KVCC service 
area high school counselors and four neorby county vocational education 
centers was conducted. Counselors wore asked to estinirite the nunibsr of 
students who had nuide inquiries about efnpl oyinnnt or education in child 
care during the 1974-75 school year. Cnunselors were also asf:ed to report 
their present referrals for students who dssire' child dovelopnient educa- 
tion beyond the secondary level. RGsponsfjs v;ere gathered from 12 high 
schools and two vocational education centers. 
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The hetfuif! r,u?'vey W.v. fiontliifil.cd io fie U'rnii (in tlio lu't'd oT area child 
cwQ <i(j<Mi(:i(". for- f1l;j)^t)ya^•^ wit.li /hi u'.snr.i at.c da.;uce in .chi Id clt!Vr;loi)ii)C'nt. 
The populnhion fur th i ',' r-urvoy wn'; -ill (:hilc! c-irc cvjoncics lis tod in Iho 
Knfamazoo Cnunhy Socir-il Sorvicos DirccUry . Thn survciy iMJ^l-ininiont wan 
rtwiled to all 40 nr|piir.ife, lif'.f.od, mid ?0 roluniy wuro reccivad. Thf- popu- 
Uition w/in ruducrid'to Pfi Wnoii H of the? oi-ifjirvil 40 rujcncien; wcro d iBCOVcrod 
to bo clo'^.f.'d porrniKMin)' or for (.lic suii'Mnr. 

Research j"i rid ings ("ind Cnnclu"! ioh^ 

Mfijur ru';c!tir"i;;}i fimlino'"' WGl'o: 

1. Apfiroxiiiid li'l y :iO0 sLuc'onLf, in nrRii hirih s.cdiuols tiiid vuc/iLiondl 
oducatior) cont.tn':; mdu inquirinf, rcrjnrdiiicj cfriid devGlopmcnt 
educdticm in the 1974"7i; school yorir. 

2. Rofcrnsls niirt'Otitly iiiadc by hitjh schaol cnunselorc for students 
internstod in chi Id devfilopinent cducfitioii arc Uniited to the 
secondary cduccition lovcl only. 

3. One-half of tlio ?0 agencins who rospondcd to the questionnaire 
indicated they will hire additionni staff during the next jear» 
and a total of 130 possible positions open for employment viarc 
reported. 

4. Thirteen of the agency directors believe there Is a need for 
trained child devoloprrient workers at the present time. Seven 
of the 2f) responding ognncies reported an employee educational 
reciuirenient to bo a four-ycnr degree. These same agencies 
indicated that the abundance of elementary school teachers in 
the Kalamazoo area makes high educational requi renients relatively 
easy to f ill . 

5. Fifteen of the 20 respondants indicated a dofinite interest in 
having prc«-,nnt employees p.irticipata in child development educa- 
tion activities at KVCC. Workshops wnro the method of education 
selected most often (11 rospnndants) ard inservice training 
seminars were selctod by nine respondantr. . 

6 Three-fifths (12) of the nqmciRs indicated a scasonfil fluctua- 
tion in clicntoln. Summer was chosen as the least busy season. 

7 Thirteen (65«) of the rcspondcin ts indicated an interest in having 
their agencies serve as a field placemont cite for KVCC students. 

Several conclusions wore drawn from these findings, From the limitGd 
data gathered, there appeared to bo a potential student enrollment in a 
Child Development Prograri, includnnq current child care agency employees 
as well as degree-seeking students. The nuriiber of possible positions in 
the Ka1ama70o area indicated a potential market for graduates of a Child 
Development Program. These conclusions were niitigated bythe current 
nlethora of college graduates in elcmontary education, which may have 
serious impliceitions regarding what type of eiiiployccs are actually hired. 
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(I'ii'octor, "Hil)fl^. flow we ccn liifi- ^jt l.i I i o<l li >n;M(:'r'i rDt' 'v'.OO licf fioiir' , 
if).-|1r;ttti::(i lh.il. nalar'y ,-.;si';r i'M''^ \;"i O no'^ rp 1. iiiii s f i c . 

H.ir-<L4l on t.h'.! t iii.Miir, irui:' l.iii , s'ik!;/, r'V' C , inc! th(! rc';i;,irch 
hypotlurji'-, and did nni. iir,iiM;!.i' ,i Uii I'J ili'Vi ;i>|>i:i"nt. I'foijfrim. K7CC liv; , 
irl-iiP'Hl, oriV'f.'.i ,! '.frii-'i of wcirk'.liiip', vji l.l^ m;':Ii Idpif.', u'. "HAiinrrifHj 
ijnnUnnnl i!p'i.f'- uUh i\:r r,v ,' !,n<.l 'Jiild", -aw' "( >•.•.■ ri Ari.ivltii-i 
for ProsrfifM)! Cti i liir^n ; Vnoi'; m. Aff, ,ii,<l Mii'vis:'. Arr-.i child (,<ir-i^ dyfincini^ 
vproivp a'lv.Hu r' (lol it Uo'i n| n,.".< v/;.rksiiii|.'i , .ni l .ilt'jilLt Micn ha';; hoPi) 
high. In ,td<liUun. two cuiif c:, i nvijiv ii;'J Uii!'' f j '^ifit li^ivi- hnon offer-wl 
under KVCC's Con^nniii i 1/ Survirj", Av;i',l.,nsi INo-r.in, .im,! i,wi> more cnui lu-; ar'n 
plannofl Tor Fall Spnic. , 

Efluctitioital liiiiirsi'taiiri' (if llic 'i^U'iy 

Conctirrnnt: wiMi I. ho nvod far child care ,,;rvii:f'i .ind t,hn orowth of 
such faci li L-iGS ha-i hiinn ,in cttu<;a ti nna 1 insjr.,. on !;Iig traiiiing nncds of 
child cdro agency t'lnrjloynr'i . Iln; Michifjati luyislcilurn recontly p^icsod 
Socirtl Snrvlne Act IIG, v;hich snts f-ducnl; ir nal rtujinrniaciil'i Toy child 
earn m^ncy directors. Crjrieqnf; n,iL ionvndn rire bcyinniny to offer courscjs 
and prograins in child devcloprnnnt. 

Xhc^jp. findinfjs iiay nol lin yonci'Jl i/abl n to nthur aroas of thL> country, 
espGcialiy sinco Vta',tijni Micriiyan ihiivorsity, locutnd in Kalo;na;;oo, gradufltcs 
approximately 6O0 Gt'idiMif:^ v.ith inaiors in nltiinGnfary educeition each year. 
These findings do sriqonsf, huwevor, tliat foii'imnri ty collnyos iiuny need to 
exaininrt tho typo of child dovclrjpinniit odiifMl inn whicli will best, scrvG the 
needs of tlioir con.iniini ties. 

BP"nnd !h>^ topir of c:!ii1d d(.vuk)p!iu'n I, i>f Imci L ion , this study servps to 
eniphnsizr. thn u^Lniulnnss ^f resnarch in Ihp mmmmly colloge. f-cusibi ity 
sfudies in p/irticular nnnbl.' cnllPMn ndmi ni ^ tra im's to discover coinimHii ty 
pducation nefid?, and to oryani/c oJiica t icuia 1 of 1 .irmuf- >n the formut most 
likely to meet those nend'", , 
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AUSTRACr 

Child Povelopniont Progrdm Foasibility Study 
Nfiricy A. Woods 
Ka]mnzOQ Valley Comniunity Collage 

A survey of BvQa secondary education counselors and child cafe apency 
directors was conducted to discovnr potential student enroll ment in and 
employmGnt opportunities for gradu^itos of a proposc^d child development 
associate degree program. Findings indicated high interest from area high 
school students and a percoivod need for child development education from 
child care agencies* A degree prngram was npt instituted due to reported 
low wayes and an abundance of unemployed elementary education graduates. 
KVCC has ii^5tead successfLilly conducted a se^'lcs of workshops and has 
offered couses in child dGvcloprncnt through its Coinmunlty Services Ass1s- 
tint Program. 
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MINUTES 

AMERICAN EDUCAi lONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
SP£C!AL INTEREST GROUP FOR COMMUNfTVajNIOn COLLEGE RESEARCH 

Annual BuslnQiS IVItiotiny 
Madiaon^ Wliaoniin 
July 10, 197U 

Presiding: Frpncis E, Hazurd, Ciiuirman Buci. (Cnnirman Corinno Walkur was unablo to attend.) 

The chairrtirjn eloct thankod those who helpfKl with the conference arrangements, particularly, Dan 
Wayner who t:0^c\)o\re(\ the conference. Thn program primarily v*/ris the responsibility of the chofrrnan elect 
in terms of secMfinQ speakers dnd people to serve in the program. Bill Becker was responsible for the **Call 
for Papers," Leslie Myles was cheirmun of the Nominations Committee, Saveral others helped with partel 
discussions. This is anafher Indicrjtion of the way that our SIG succeeds. In that many vqlunteers holp 
to put the conNrtnice^* tofjether ^nd moko It warihwhile Vi/ithout great eKpense, Volunteer work Increases 
membership vily© in ti^rms of prof|ram opportunities tor participation, matoriali and speakefs. 

Overall, the conference did accomplish some objemives in accord with bylaw purposes, on a relative' 
ly small budget Dan Wafjner gave the Treasurer's report and memborshjp report; receipts of $1,124,29 for 
the fiscal year, with □nttcipated adjustments follnwing the conference. The disbursements total $146, 
leaving SO 7 8. Aft or tho confurence, treasury balance was ostifTiatQd at $600. 

About Ql persons refjibiermJ for the conference from eight different states. Memberships stood in 
the 80* s," 

The chair revieweii o by law elinnfjCi to t3e m^lde and voted upon^ having to do with the allocation of 
f .ids derived frgm the memberships. Dues were increased In 1075 to $4,00. It had been S2.00 before that. 
In the past, St.QOof those dollars went to the National AERA/SIG at the National Office which iitrea^ 
sured by the ERIC Offico for Community/Junior Collefio Research. They would put $50 m AERA for SIG 
affiliation, and tho rest would support a newsletter pubM-ation and tho work of the Natlcnal offleeriof 
AERA/SIG for Community/Junior Goiluytf Research, Their baitineewas only $22 in 1976. More money Is 
needed to service the special Interest group. 

The chair entertained a motion that the bylaws be amendeti to include the following; 'The afniial 
membership diJM$ ore S4.00; of this amount, a payment of S2,00 fronn each regional member shall be sub- 
mitted to the N'Qtional speclaMnterest group trcfisurer to support tho expenses of planning and conducting 
national business, publications, and mailing expenses," The annual dues shall be forwarded to the treaiurar 
no later than M^irch 1 of each year, The motion was unanimously approved and carried. 

The chair soutjht suggestions for amendnnerits to the bylaws, 

Don Werners suggested that the bylaws be updated to modernise terniinology to eliminate %ex role 
stereotyping. Another sungestion was that the historian be an appointed officer by the Chairman. Ttffy 
Kramer was reappointed. 

One of th^ SIG research projects of interest to the membership was the effort to consalidate the 
study done the Previous year on research priorities of the menribership, A discussion session was deiignad 
to bring those fO the surface that seemed to be most important to conference participants, 

Terry Kr0rner reported the top five categories as follows: First, program evaluation, Second, avilu* 
ating and imprcjying Instruction; third, placement; fourth, student outcomas and community needs stud Iti; 
and fifth, follov^-gp itudies. Kramer also pointed to the need for both ERIC Clearinghouse and the SIG 
Group to foster Ihe sharing of information through papers. This was the consensus of the group ai a top 
priority of the S\G. 
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Tho chiilr cluiljnntjyd the rtiombursh Ip to find wnys of alortlnn others to these losfarch pflorlties- 
fjraduiJtos studcifits, profossionul orpni^atiofis, and sponsors. 

Dr. Alfred Hecht wm asked to report;on the SIG prfljoct orlginatod by Leslie Mites, Tom fVlacClure, and 
Stu Gingrich whon thoy wrote u (innotiatod bibliography of tho concept of establishing a research office 
In a community cDlicge sottinfl. Al H«cht: The schedulB for the nroject is that the reiearch and writing 
should be complotad by the end of 1976 and the publication of a topical paper should be distributed by 
the next meeting, ERIC is to fund tho cost of that publication. It will be available and distributed na- 
tionally as a consequence of concern that was eKpressed and grew out of concerns expressed at the AERA/ 
SIG Roglonai ConforoncQ Meetinu, It will he a credit to this special-interest group as well aito the Indi- 
viduals who helped put It tocjothpr. 

Chairman Corinnii Walker had expressetl interest in seeking an author, editor, and perhaps chapter 
authors to write a book that woukl bo a nnflnuoi or text on comrnunlty/college research. The bc^k would 
be useful to people just getting started in the field, professionals, and profossors in institutjonsof higher 
education who are concJuctimj classes for those who are going to work in the community college setting, 
At the National Meeting in San Francisco, Jossey Bass suggested that It be broad enough in scope to offer 
wide sales distribution. They would need to have a market for several thousand books before they would 
be interested. The procedure rtHiuires a three or four page statement that would indicate the need for such 
8 book, why it would sell, a couple of preliminary chapters, an outline of what should be In It in terms of 
content, and also a list of resource persons who would be authorities In each of the several topical areas 
that might be included in the book, and an editor. The concept may be premature, EKperience with several 
topical papers could ultiniijtoiy be consolidated into a book, or provide the basis for one, Those who 
decide to commit themselves to it should have substantial time available^ good writing e^cpertise, and be 
able to draw upon resources to bring It all together. 

The Chair then called for a report from the National Chairman of AERA/SIG for Community/ 
Junior College Research, Dr. Alfred Hnnht. 

Dr Alfred Hecht reported: At the 1975 meetino an interest was expresied in developing a policy 
for publications as one of the kinds of project that this regional grQup might undertake. Dan Coffee, 
Steve Grozas and 1 served as a committee of three to develop for your consideration a policy and a proce* 
dure for publications of the organi;?ation. have two joint proposals for your consideration. One of them 
Is the proposed policy statement on individual publications and It says, "Whereas the North Central Region 
AERA/SIG Community/Junior College Research members produce documents that will benefit both the 
individual institutions and the general field of community/junior college research such documents could 
be more readily disseminated; and, whereas, the organizational goal of Improving communication among 
researchers to two^year inrtitutions that we directly serve by improved dissemination of documents prepar- 
ed by individual members; therefore, the North Central Region AERA/SIG eitablishei an IndividUBl Pubih 
cations CommittQe of throe members as one of Its standinti committees. This committee would be charged 
to: (1) receive abstracts and documents prepared by individual members and to arrange for the semhannual 
publication of these abstracts to the membership at large. First publicatiori to be coordinated with the 
distribution of the regional newsletter If possible, (2) Present a report at the annual meeting with current 
information about how individual members may submit their reports for publication In ERIC or other 
professional journals. Also proposed is a policy for AERA/SIG professional publicatfons as follows: 

• Whereas the individual members of the Association have dernonstrated their interest and 
capability in preparing reports and other documents that serve the community/Junior 
college research profession, and 

• Whereas such projects while serving the interests of the profession, also serve the individuals 
mentioned and institutions who participated, and. 

• Whereas cooperative professional publications of the North Central Region ought to reflgct 
the priorities established by the group through the normal democratic procedurei. 

Therefore, the North Central Region establishes a Professiona! Fublmtion'B Committee to stimulate 
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regional rnonpibers to cot ry out cooperative projocts consistent with the priorities eitablished by the eK- 
ecutive committee, to report to the regional chairperson the status of all such projects according to ^ 
specified calindar and to attempt to link authors with publication outlets, This committee is to be called 
by the chairperson of the association on an ad hoc basis to serve the needs of th^ group. This corDrnittii 
could servo ari an advisory source and critically review beginning works that could be published. Motion 
carried. 

Dr, Hecht: A new publication will be coming out for the first time this fall. It will be the Com* 
muniiy/Junior College Research Guarterly. This is an activity that our speclal interest group had b^en 
rather actively Involved in since Its inception about six months ago, The Editor-in-Chief indicated that $h 
though the first issue will be published in September and distributed in October, we have 500 subscription^^ 
a referee article procedure, and enough articles at this point for the first three quarterly Issues of the 
publication. That Is with a rejection rate of 50 percent. There Is a large need in field for more opporturiltieS 
for people to share in the results of their research in community/Junior colleges. We have initiated this 
vehicle as a means of doing that. Members were given a pamphlet describing the publication. 

Atlentidn was also called to the UCLA/ACE nooperative freshmen student research program 
tion to two-year institutions to participate In modification of the questionnaire to make it more resperisiv^ 
and useful to the needs of two-year inrtltutions, 

Al Hecht reported on the cQOperative Institutional research program that wai described In a pam^ 
phlet- The ACE student profile research represents one of the most prestigious activities In this field on 9 
national scale outside of the framework of the federal government, It is complimentary to our organl^a^- 
tion that we have been asked to provide input to the revision of the data collection that they have been 
undertaking for a number of years on a national scale. There are extensive tables In their reports compsHng) 
college students characteristics. Sponsors of the ACE studies have become concerned that community 
college researchers claim that the study is not asking questions that ere relevant to community college 
entering freshmen. Hecht recommended that this group, as a professional organiiatlon form a committer 
to develop a lat of suggestions to ACE so that they know that we are Interested in this activity and that 
we ero willing to tell them what we think they should be doing that could be of greater help to us. It 
assumed that the ACE data would be more useful to two-year Institutions with norms and data against 
which we can compare ourselves on a national scole in terms of characteristics of community college ent^f" 
ing freshmen, 

ChairrTian Hazard called attention to the June article from Educatiomf RemBrcher jHustratlng AGRA 
concern for speciaMnterest group proliferation. 

Al Hecht described activities of the three national committees, One Is e?(ploring the question 
affiliation within the AGRA, the AERA itself wants to examine its position on speclaNinterest groupi 
To anticipate that, we want to re examine our relationship with the AERA as a ipeclahinterest groups 
and to consider other relationships that might be possible, such as that of becoming a division. Also, thera 
Is interest within our group for exploring the affiliation of our special-interest group with the Association 
for Institutional Research. 

The American Aswclation of Community and Junior Colleges wants to have us become a reiearcti 
arm for them to help gather and present to them data on community colleges to use in their legislatlvt 
acitivities with the Congress. North Central Regional members on this affiliation committee include Francis 
Hazard, Ernra Jaski, and Charles Kennison. 

A second National Committee is that of programming, which at the National level, is expanding. 
We have more presentations scheduled at the AERA meeting than we have had in a number of ytar$. 
Also for the first time this past year, we had presentations scheduled at the AACJC National Meeting. 
This required much work for a single program chairperson, so we established a committee that is eon^ 
lidering the lubfTiisston of a proposal to have a mini-^course training session as part of the AERA progrifn 
for the year 1977, 
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The program committDG will work to enable the organisation at tho Nmifinial level to develop options 
in terms of affiliation and m terms of planning a pfoflratTi th^it will bo rclQweim to the needs of the group* 
A national survey of community college research vvfl! be undertaken in the You should receivi a copy 
of the quertlonnaire which is being underwritten in part by the AACJC and In pari by the ERIC Clearing- 
house for community college rGsearch. Sorno of our dues money goes to the Clearinghouse to support that 
National project. 

The third committi^e on tho National levtfl is the nominating committie^ that the revised bylaws re- 
quires of the National group. Thfichairmonof that Motional committee is Ooh i/Vermerifrom this region. 
Although service on thost' Nationiil cornmirtues is by tippDintmeni, appoinmi^rits are usually made from 
among the members who have exprossed willingness to lerve, 

In relation to thfi Nutioniil graup the country Is divide ten rtites each, 

so this region is one of five. Of thoso regions, three are considered to be tho mom uative ragionsand two 
fairly inactive regions, Althouah the Wfist Coast was very instrumental in havilig this spfciah interest group 
formed back in 1971, since that time their leadership has changed a couple of times and the western edge 
of the country, southwest and northvvest regions, have bmn quitu inactive, m have undertaken a mem- 
bership drive activity at the Mational level for the coming year in which we will be sending at large In^ 
vitations to membership to the community colloges on the Western edge of the country via the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Comnuinity College Resefiruh. Also, we have set Up a newsletter exchange so 
that copies of our National newsletter w\\\ be ejcchanged with those of the California community college 
research grpups, We are strengthening our ties with that end of the country gn^ hapefully can enlarge the 
participation in our activity at the National level. 

As the National chairpersnn of this group, I serve as a member of the Adwliory Board the ERIC 
Claaringhouse for Junior Cpllecje Research, and I attended the Advisory Board rneeting in May, Regarding 
ERIC'S acquisition and processing of documents^ it is impressive that the amount of rasaarch In com- 
munity colleges seems to be growing quite rapidly. Over the last two year, th^ nunriber of documents pro- 
cessed by the Clearinghouse for community/junior colleges doubled. Of the 1300 documents received In 
1975, 40 percent were rejected, 10 percent were referred to another clearinghOij^a and 60 percent were 
processed into the ERIC system. Unfortunately, the contributions of our %pmk\ interest group to that 
totai are not impressivo, Since 1973, only 1/6 of our speciaMnterost group m^^mbari nationally and re- 
gionally have ever contributed a document to the system. This offers a chall^inp to Lisas Individuals. Our 
publications committee should help p^ple got their pyblications Into the syit^frti. 

The conference handauto provided can help properly prepare materiali ty he processed. 

User Services: Tho Clear inghouse received about BOO requests for %mrdnm of their files last year. 
Of these only 35 were requests from researchers and Bpeclallsts, Of 500 researcN requests only 3S were 
from research and development speciallits. More than half were from faculty ^nd administritori, Vou will 
probably be interested to know that plans are being made to offer a computtr service to this Clearinghouse 
of several data bases simu Itaneously. They also plari research on psychologic^ll ^bit;ricts and a series of 
other sources which many of the current search services are not now providing. Watch the National SIG 
Newsletter for more information, and refer to the brochure describing the of the Clearinghouse, 

Francis Hazard; Your attention iscalled to tfie conference evaluation she^tl. The back page provides 
opportunity to indicate preference for conference location next year. The fir rt tw y^ars meetingi were in 
Chicago. '73 in Ann Arbor/74 was Iowa City, 75 South of Indianapolis, and In IVjadison. Meetings 
move east and west, north and south in the region so that opportunity occuri fh etch of those states to 
generate stronger Interest, build membership and develop an awareness of our Ipi^^ilal-interest group. Also 
It makes it convenient for people who live In that area to attend a Regional CflDffirenoe at least occasion- 
ally. For two years, it has been discussed to have one in Ohio. 

From Columbus, we have an invitation from the Center for Tomorrow #t Ohio State University. Thi 
suggestion hii been made to move Wert for 1978. This is a decision for next \tmf% conference to make. 
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We havo also had an invitation from the SouthRost rogion to hold a jdlnt meeting on the ^ge of 
whero our two districts join, & placo likn Louisvjilo or Niishvllle. The question is whether or not wi are 
living within our object iv«s of regionalism so that vwe can enhance the oppoftunity for people to partici- 
pator It is also gooci lo have a more powerful qonftrfmco if m join rosourtm Such a meeting could be in 
addition to the North Central annual conferflnce, Also, find on the evaluation form opportunity to indicate 
prfferences for newsloller content. It was proposed and acireed that tho conference date for 1977 be 
July 14. 15, 1977. 

Attention was then cnllprl to the norriinotions corTirnitteG proposal. The bylaws provide that the 
Chdlrman^Elent shall become tho succeeding chairman. Francis Hazard, Director, Kent State University 
Tuscarawas Campus, New PhiUidalphia, Ohio was listed for Chairman. Ivan Lach, Associate Director of 
Planning and Research at Illinois Communliy College Board, has been nominated for Chairman-Elect, and 
for Secret aryTreasurer, Glen Packwood a Research Associate, Office of Pesearch and Development at 
Delta College, University Center, Michigan. These candidates were submitted by the nomlnatloni com* 
mittee. 

There being no further nominations from the floor, Al Hecht moved that the nominations be closed 
and the norninees be elected, Seconded, Motion carried unanirnously. 

The chair inv \ any who have Interest in survino and helping out with the activities of the assocla^ 
tian to provide names and indicate preferences. Needed are; a person to assume responsibility for calling 
for the papers, getting them organlEed and scheduled into the conference; representfftives from fach state 
to serve as state coordinators of membership development in their respectlvo states; conference evaluation 
person; people to work on the program committee with Ivan Lach; the nominations committee, the news^ 
letter; one who would be recipfent of and encourage people who have ideas about research techniQues to 
gather, edit, and submit them for publication in the newsletter; and, the publications committees. 

At conclusion of the conference, the evaluations committee selected papers for the National AERA 
197? Meeting. The committeo comprised of Tc^rry Kramer, MaK Farning and Meredith Carter also tabuiated 
conference votes on the "Beit of Conference Pdper'* for the RBs&irch Award, This was won by Dr, Alfred 
Hecht for his paper on Development of a Semantk Difhrmtlai Instrumwt for Stud$nt Evafuatlon of 
Community Co/lege Counseffng Conferencm 

Minutes edited by Francis Haiard, 
Chairman 
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AnRA/SirJMP MDRR IDENTIFIED RESEARCH CONCERNS 
Comnmnity/Jiiiiiqr College Reicofch North CeritiBl Bogbn 



Surveys of membership in Klentilied i\ list of research topics nf concern to the two-year 

colleges. At the l976M;iiliMui ctinlWcncc, sixty<)nc attcn participorita fiifikcd the top five priorities 
as indicated below. 



Studenti 



Curriculum/Iiisd^udlon/Leaniing 



0. 
\0, 
1 I. 
\1 
13. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
IM, 
20. 
21. 



Admlaistmtion/Institutional Canccni!S 

— ^ 23. 

_ 24 < 

— 25, 
4^ 26. 
" 27. 

3H. 

" " 29- 
^0. 
_ 3L 

^ 32, 

" 33. 

34. 

. 35, 

[ 36. 

" 37. 
" 38. 



Faculty 



39. 

4a 



Stikiun! Ouicomus 
Student CharacfcriHtics 
FollnM/ Lip Studies 
Kcfeiitiorinf Stuclunts 
.Student goals nnd Objectives 
Dropouts 

In^tifiitipnal Impacl on Student IJtc in Commuting Institutions 
Af fuctivc Impnct r»f"Cn|icgc on SturJerits 



finp! im linns of' Sti/dent nntQ fcr fnsf ruction and Studeiit Servica 
liviiluating Nan-Trjditional Learning liKperiences 
Program Hv;iJiiatinn 

Tid Heating the Di^adviiniagcd and Handicupped 
Pkicc inenf 

fiidividuali^xHi Insiruclionul Modules for Vocatbnal EduQation 

ImpfaviiiglnHtrucUon 

O^nfifiLjinp Fdiii^atinn 

In^trucf ianal Hviihidtion 

Manpnwj^rTrinning Ncu{\^ Assessment 

Cnpjiive Growth RusnltinB from CurrieuliirTi Structure 

I ncli^dijalized Instruction 

Pcrformiinct* Hmai Fuiucation 

Reijfion^liip Bciwcun Studunt Grudcsancl Job Success 



f^nrnllniiint Projcctinns M/nj Student Recruitment 

Facilifitj^ Utilisation 

Mnniip^erTicnt iMfnrniatiun Sysfcms 

Comrniinjty NeedH Studios 

I>crininp Mojiiurabli? Institutional Objectives 

Kv[i1uating Institutional Outcomes 

C<jn/Bmcfit Analysis 

ArticulatiDfi Bcfwuon Tvv'O'Vear and FoijNYear Cdlegei 
A lunini Contact and Support 

Career FnHow-tJp < 
Rt!saurce Allncatiun 
Research Iniplcment*ition 
Institutional Planning 
Facilitjes Needs and Projection 
Management by Objectives 
Identification of Need for Remedial Education 



Cammunity College Staff Developnient 

Faculty Collective Bargaining Impacts on Instfucticn and Learning 



ERLC 



•TIE 
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